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UNITED NATIONS AND A FEDERAL UNION* 


By Justice Owen J. Roperts 
Of the Supreme Court of the United States 


Or Nation is known as the United States of America. The name 
signifies a fact. That fact is that one hundred and fifty years ago 
the citizens of thirteen independent and sovereign states agreed that 
their states should unite for certain specified purposes, and by their 
agreement they conferred upon one central agency the powers thought 
needful for the common defence and general welfare. The people of 
thirty-five sovereign states have since become participants in the Union 
then created. 

Now our nation is associated in arms with many others in a supreme 
effort to repel aggression and render the aggressors helpless to subdue 
the world. We have come to speak of this association as the “United 
Nations.” And the question for discussion is whether the association 
must come to be a group of independent sovereigns, each of them co- 
operating with the others only so far and so long as it thinks co-opera- 
tion serves its own national interest, or a true United Nations federated 
by a fundamental compact binding on every citizen of every constituent 
nation, and designed to make feasible the common exercise of those 
powers which are essential to peaceful and law-abiding living by all 
peoples. 

The question assumes the desirability of the attainment of world 
order. No one, I suppose, would oppose that objective. But the ques- 
tion is “Can we organize peace on Federal Union lines?” I construe 
“we” to mean the people of the United States. So understanding the 
inquiry, I do not hesitate to answer in the affirmative. The pinch of 


*Delivered on the American Forum of the Air program, June 13, 1943. 
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228 World Affairs, December, 1943 
the matter is not our ability but our will. What the people of the 
United States want to eventuate from the defeat of the dictators they 
can have. If they are satisfied to have the nations of the world revert 
to the dismal game of international intrigue, of trading at arms length, 
of bluffing each other—all to gain temporary selfish advantage that is 
what the postwar era will witness. 

If, despite the demonstrated ineffectiveness of treaties and leagues, 
they are content to have them tried again, more wars are foredoomed. 

If, on the contrary, the body of our people have the vision and the 
daring the founding fathers of the nation exhibited in 1787, they will 
demand a union of all the peoples willing and able to cooperate in an 
international federation, of limited but supreme power and jurisdiction 
in international affairs. 

Disavowing all spirit of boasting, I think it true that what the people 
of the United States earnestly want in postwar international organiza- 
tion they can obtain. The vital thing is that they shall wish and de- 
mand, as the fundamental basis of international cooperation, the pool- 
ing of so much of so-called national sovereignty as is essential to united 
action on those questions, which—unsettled as between nations— 
breed war. 

I have no fear that other nations will not join our own in such a 
union. Though it start with but a few, the demonstrated benefits will 
soon beget adherence of those who at first abstain. 

The one and only indispensable condition to a federation of nations 
is that the citizens of this nation make the matter the first order of the 
day; that, laying aside all partisan considerations, they unite in a de- 
mand that our leaders stand firmly for the only suggested form of inter- 
national union that holds any promise for world cooperation and world 


peace. 


God grant that not only the love of liberty but a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Rights of Man may pervade all the Nations of the Earth 


so that a Philosopher may set his foot anywhere and say: This is my 


Country. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL DISARMAMENT OF THE 
GERMAN PEOPLE 


By Puitiep MARSHALL Brown 


President of the American Peace Society 


ERMAN military might must be crushed permanently and German 
mentality altered completely before there can be world peace. 
Most of the suggestions for changing German mentality assume that 
somehow the educational system of Germany can be revolutionized 
from without. Vice President Wallace in an address on December 28, 
1942 said: “The United Nations must back up military disarmament 


with phychological disarmament-supervision, or at least inspection of 


the school system of Germany . . . to undo as far as possible the diaboli- 
cal work of Hitler . . . in poisoning the minds of the young.” 


Suggestiens of this radical nature spring of course from the realiza- 
tion that German mentality is alarmingly different from that of other 
peoples and that international security depends largely on a fundamental 
change in the German way of thinking. This is a legitimate and seri- 
ously urgent matter for concern. 

The Joint Commission of the Council for Education in World Citi- 
zenship, the London International Assembly, and the Educational As- 
sembly held at Harpers Ferry in September 1943, all have given much 
thought to this great problem. Their conclusions, however, concerning 
the most effective way to alter German mentality indicate some confu- 
sion of thought. They acknowledge in principle that it will be impos- 
sible to impose ideas on the German people. They see the necessity for 
voluntary cooperation on the part of the German people. Nevertheless, 
they seem to contemplate an attempt to bring to bear outside influence to 
alter the whole educational system of Germany. This problem therefore 
deserves the most thorough examination and discussion. 

In the case of the countries occupied and devastated both materially 
and intellectually by the Nazis, financial aid and friendly cooperation 
may properly be extended by other nations, but only as a generous 
response to appeals from local governments and institutions. Any at- 
tempts to accompany such aid by the recommendation of educational 
theories and methods of other countries would properly be resented 
and rejected, particularly in such countries as France. 

The situation of Germany will be quite different. The main con- 
cern of other nations will be to re-educate and de-indoctrinate the Ger- 


man people in order to make them fit for membership in a reorganized 
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world order. There can be no sound and durable peace unless it be 





established and maintained by “like-minded” peoples. One may doubt 
whether the United Nations are really like-minded; there can be no 
doubt however concerning the chasm that exists between the mentality 













































of the Germans and that of the rest of the world. 

This problem presents two stages which will be fairly distinct: the 
first during the military occupation of Germany: and the second when 
the German people will be left entirely free to govern themselves. 

During military occupation drastic measures may be adopted to 
ensure order and security. They will be largely of a negative character 
to prevent incitements to resistance or open rebellion. Under these 
conditions freedom of speech, press, assembly. and instruction may be 
severely restricted. The military authorities are bound to guard vigi- 
lantly against subversive ideas or any instruction in the schools and 
higher institutions of learning deemed hostile to the peace and security 
of other nations. 

The military authorities, however, will have to guard against any 
efforts at propaganda and indoctrination which would be instinctively 
suspected and resisted by the German people. The appointment or sup- 
port of teachers considered liberal minded and reliable would inevitably 
have a most unfortunate effect, especially in the case of German refugees 
erturning from exile who would be suspected as intellectual Quislings. 


The most difficult stage will be when the military occupation is ended 





and the Germans are in full control of their government and institutions. 
The rest of the world will be gravely concerned about the way they 
undertake to reorganize and reform their whole educational system. 

We certainly cannot impose an educational regime to supplant a 
military regime. You cannot “occupy” the human mind or bring about 
a psychological disarmament by any measures of restraint from without. 
This would be as repugnant to the basic principle of freedom of thought 
as it would be utterly unattainable. One does not need much knowledge 
of German mentality to realize how impractical and even disastrous 
such an attempt might prove to be. 

Nor can international educational organizations openly support 
German educators, whether refugees or liberal-minded Germans who 
may have remained in Germany during the war. The German people 
will be bound to resist stubbornly and sullenly any outside intrusion. 
A people who have been indoctrinated for generations with pride in 
their own institutions, and have been insanely exalted by the cult of 
racial superiority, will never readily accept any suggestions or guidance 


from without. 
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We need constantly to remind ourselves that the basic freedom of 
thought and expression must be upheld at all cost, even if it means a 
long period of anxiety concerning the re-education of the German peo- 
ple. We can not consistently employ any methods of constraint, no 
matter how well intentioned. Every man and every nation is entitled to 
evolve his own individuality and his own national ethos. We are under 
the higher compulsion ourselves to respect that greatest of all freedoms, 
the inviolability of human personality wherever it may be found. The 
brutal disregard of human personality by the Nazis must not be coun- 
tered by any attempts of the United Nations to invade the right of Ger- 
mans to the inviolability of their own personalities. 

The troublesome question now presents itself whether we may rea- 
sonably expect a fundamental alteration in their general mentality to 
prepare the Germans for international freedom of intercourse and equal 
participation in world organization. The doubt, alas, is a legitimate one 
in the light of German history, and particularly in view of the corrup- 
tion and demoralization of German youth by the Nazis, as well as the 
sadistic cruelties and orgiastic excesses by Germans, by civilians and 
officials alike, during the present war. To de-indoctrinate the German 
people will undoubtedly prove a colossal task. 

In spite of their great achievements in science, scholarship, in the 
arts. and in industry, the Germans may have to be treated for a long 
time as a mentally sick people who greatly need rest, tranquillity and 
a long convalescence. After violent alterations of maniacal exaltation 
and morbid depression they seem to reveal signs of paranoia. There 
are many, like Sigrid Unset, a fellow Nordic, who consider the Germans 
to be a race of psychopaths who are in dire need of mental and spiritual 
healing. How else can one charitably explain their amazing behaviour 
in recent times, notably in their inhuman hatred, persecution and mas- 
sacre of the Jews? 

We will have to wait with patient indulgence during this very trying 
time of the mental and spiritual convalescence of the German people un- 
til of their own accord they discard their mad vagaries. one after an- 
other, and lose their hatred and contempt of other peoples. This will 
be very difficult for the peoples of the occupied countries who will have 
reason to hate the Germans for their crimes against civilization. We will 
be compelled to wait until they prove able to reform their political, so- 
cial, and educational institutions to fit themselves for harmonious co- 
operation with the rest of the world. 

Until the German people shall have accomplished so great a moral 
and spiritual transformation they will continue to be a menace and may 
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be subject to a kind of moral sanitary quarantine by the United Nations, 
The alternative of education from without might easily result in a still 
more disastrous state of mind. Nothing effective of a lasting nature 
can be accomplished unless they themselves realize the need of help and 
guidance. 

Once it is fully realized that the re-education, or the psychological 
disarmament of the German people is primarily their own problem we 
can consider intelligently the proper methods to help bring about a 
fundamental change in German mentality. The International Assembly 
at Harpers Ferry recommended the formation of an International Com- 
mission or Permanent Organization for Educational and Cultural De- 
velopment, with equal representation by all countries which accept 
membership. including Germany. Such an organization would serve as 
an international intellectual exchange and cooperative agency. Among 


the suggestions emanating from this Assembly are the following: 


1. “Encourage the adoption of treaties, postal agreements, and tariff 
regulations and travel arrangements which will facilitate the in- 
ternational interchange of ideas, cultural and scientific materials, 
and also of students, teachers, and representatives of all fields 


of science and culture. 


N 


“Provide leadership in securing emphasis on problems and mate- 
rials which relate to (a) the life and culture of different coun- 
tries: (b) interdependence of nations and citizenship in the 
world community; (¢) problems of postwar adjustment and re- 
construction; and (d) democratic theory and practice. 

3. “Conduct surveys and researches concerning educational and 
cultural activities and problems in the different countries and 
disseminate information through publication and conferences. 

4. “Cooperate with the governments of the war-devastated countries 

in the rebuilding of their educational and cultural programs at 

the close of the war. 


“Assist countries that request help in the development of their 


vi 


educational and cultural activities and institutions. 
6. “Encourage the exchange of students and teachers between 
countries. 
“Identify and encourage the elimination of educational and cul- 
tural activities that threaten the peaceful relations among nations. 


8. “Support the free exchange of ideas among countries through 
the schools, libraries, the press, publications, the radio, the mo- 


tion picture, and international conferences. 
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9, “Encourage the establishment of international institutions for the 
training of educational and cultural leaders. 

10. “Encourage the provision of equal opportunity for education and 
cultural development of all people. 

11. “Aid in the formation and effective operation of private inter- 
national societies in the fields of education, science. and the 
humanities. 

12. “Assist all nations in so far as feasible in the elimination of 
illiteracy.” 


Other valuable recommendations are the establishment of interna- 
tional fellowships, exchange of professors and students and the holding 
of various educational conferences. A most interesting proposal which 
has been made by other persons interested in this program is the es- 
tablishment of summer camps of an international nature for the train- 
ing of youth, such as the Boy Scout Camps and other camps which have 
long been of great value in the United States. 

There are many international relations which tend naturally to break 
down international barriers that militate against freedom of interna- 
tional intercourse. Some of these are the International Rotary, the Boy 
and Girl Scouts organizations, International Science and Literary In- 
stitutes, the International Red Cross, the Inter-Parliamentary Union. the 
International Chamber of Commerce, et cetera, et cetera. The German 
people might find through such agencies normal, friendly intercourse 
and contact with other peoples having common interests, ideas and 
ideals. Probably no other influence could be more powerful in altering 
the German mentality than that of the various religious cults which ig- 
nore national boundaries and bind people together in a common de- 
votion to universal ideals. The Roman Catholic Church is perhaps the 
greatest and the most influential of such religious bodies. The Pope. as 
the recognized Holy Father in all lands, has always been a great influ- 
ence transcending political and racial differences. His Holiness might 
so reorganize and direct the thoughts of German Catholics as to make 
them a decisive force in bringing the German people as a whole back 
to a sane and cooperative attitude toward the rest of the world. 

When we re-examine conscientiously our own individual ideas con- 
cerning the proper function of education, we are confronted with many 
theories and experiments of a confusing nature. Educators are notori- 
ously at odds concerning their objectives. Our schools and colleges have 
always been the laboratory for varied experiments on their human 


guinea pigs. Many thoughtful observers are gravely concerned about 
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this chaotic situation and are hoping that the upheavels and dislocations 
in educational institutions during this war may provide a needed oppor- 
tunity for an entire revaluation of educational ideas and methods. It 
may well be that serious consideration should be given to the elimination 
of the bad influence of Germanic ideals of education in our colleges and 
universities. 

This state of affairs in education should make us chary of any 
attempts to impose theories and experiments on others. as well as cur- 
selves, which may not have been adequately tested or may have proven 
to be unsound. 

If we interpret education in its literal sense, namely, “to bring or 
draw out,” or as one writer expresses it, “the unfolding of the whole 
human nature.” we realize that each nation is entitled to its own ethnic 
and ethical evolution. We must acknowledge that evolution is greatly 
enriched and advanced by the free contribution to thought which may 
be made by individual men and peoples. It would be churlish not to 
acknowledge the immense contribution heretofore made by German 
scholarship and genius. In our zeal to alter German mentality, we must 
be on our guard that nothing is done to impede the free development 
of thought in Germany. That development may not be in conformity 
with the ideals of other nations but it may be profoundly and benefi- 
cently influenced if we treat the Germans as fellow human beings in 
great need of that grandeur d’ame and Christian charity which “covers 
a multitude of sins.” 

The psychological disarmament of the German people so greatly to 
be desired will depend largely on their realization that this in reality is 
a war of liberation. They were the first victims of their own military 
leaders and Nazi fanatics. The United Nations will bring true freedom 
to Germany. In that realization lies mainly the psychological disarma- 


ment of the German people. 


“Old and True” 


A tyrant’s crimes and infamies recoil, as a penalty, on himself. 
Profoundly true was the saying of the greatest teacher of wisdom 
[Socrates] that, could the minds of tyrants be laid bare, we should see 
there gashes and wounds; for, just as the body is torn by scourging, so 
is the spirit by brutality, malice, and evil thoughts.—Tacitus: “Annals.” 
—London Times. 
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PREPARATION FOR THE POST-WAR WORLD* 


By Georce Maurice Morris 
Former President of the American Bar Association 


Director of the American Peace Society 


JDES and concepts of American living have been disrupted by 
M the war. Many persons have seized upon this disruption as an 
opportunity to put into effect. as a part of the post-war world, measures 
for which it might be difficult to secure acceptance in normal times. 

Probably the more dramatic of these ideas, because of the scope of 
their possible effect, are those which have to do with international rela- 
tions. Definite conclusions, however, are to be approached with prayer. 

The post-war international world has caught the imagination of 
the lawyers. One whose duties have required him to do much listening 
to lawyers in bar association meetings becomes aware of this and learns 
something of what the members of the bar and the bench are thinking 
on this subject. An attempted synthesis may be warranted. 

In the first place, there is a growing consciousness that there is a dif- 
ference between mere order, or orderliness, and true peace. The two 
conditions are quite different. For illustration, consider internal be- 
havior conditions in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. Until recently, 
at least, there was internal order in both of these countries. There was 
no fighting or rioting; laws and decrees were enforced and order 
reigned. But this condition was not peace, if by peace we mean that 
tranquillity which results when a free people, without threat of force, 
accept their government. 

There can be no peace without order, but there may be order without 
peace. Order the world must have if its peoples are to survive; peace 
it must have if civilization is to advance. Order may be a condition 
which the mighty impose. Peace is a condition to which both the 
mighty and the meek contribute. 

lu the second place, lawyers know that order, even without peace, 
may permit of the functioning of laws, courts, and lawyers. They are 
prone, therefore, to regard with some favor an international arrange- 
ment which gives reasonable assurance of affording the kind of order 


in which courts of justice may function. At the same time. however, 


Extract from the President’s annual address Chicags, HI. August 23, 1943. 
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these men have an uncomfortable feeling that mere order is not going 
to be enough. 

History has shown that armed revolt and war are the natural conse- 
quences of a rule by force. Builders of the temple of justice are won- 
dering. if we achieve merely order without true peace, just how the 
structure upon which they are working is going to survive another earth. 
shaking impact such as that which now causes the temple to tremble. 

In the third place, it seems to be agreed that we can achieve order 
and, possibly, true peace if we can eliminate war. It also seems to be 
accepted that we shall not be able to do away with war until military 
force becomes the instrument of law (just as a local police force is the 
arm of the law) rather than the instrument of sovereignty. 

The lawyers point out, however, that if we are to reduce military 
power to serve the uses of the law only, the abolition of all but one mili- 
tary force, under a single command, is necessary. Competing and rival 
police forces existing in the same area would invite the very conflicts 
sought to be avoided. To attain one force, operating under one com- 
mand as an arm of the law, requires that there be a single sovereign 
power to direct that force. Unless one country succeeds in conquering 
all the others, any universal sovereign must be one of delegated author- 
ity, i.e., a federated government of independent states. 

In the fourth place, it seems obvious that if there is to be a single 
agency with delegated powers adequate to keep order on the earth, 
every one of the existing and delegating sovereigns must give up some 
of the authority which it now has. There is the rub! Nations have 
heretofore clung to their sovereign powers as individuals have clung to 
their lives. The question posed is whether the maximum powers the 
nations would surrender could be made to total the minimum power 
required to make such a system work. The accomplishment of such an 
unprecedented phenomenon may require an inspiration springing from 
a more divine source than enlightened self-interest. 

The apparent alternatives to the delegation of authority to keep 
order afford a bleak prospect. These alternatives include a return to 
the condition prior to the current war when each nation tried to keep 
order in the areas of its interest. They include the maintaining of 
order by joint action of the strong nations. 

We have already witnessed the breakdown of the first alternative. 

The second alternative would call for the maintenance by each nation 
of a military force which, while pledged to act as part of an inter- 
national force, would still remain subject to the authority of the nation 


which maintained it. If and when that nation chose to withdraw its 
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force from the joint operation, that nation presumably could do so. 
This would mean, of course, that military force under such an arrange- 
ment would remain, in the last analysis, the instrument of sovereignty 
and not the instrument of law. This is the reverse of a condition that 
eliminates war as an obstacle to order and to peace. 

At the meeting of the Inter-American Bar Association in Rio de 
Janeiro earlier this month, it was evident that the lawyers of the other 
Americas are as interested in the shape of post war international gov- 
ernment as are their fellows in this country. They are as aware as we 
are of the enormous difficulties to be overcome if an acceptable solution 
is to be evolved. It was apparent that the delegates, particularly those 
from the bar associations of countries not rated as strong military 
powers, were greatly worried about the possible setting up of an inter- 
national system which rested solely upon the ability of a few great 
powers to impose order. Those men see in such an arrangement an im- 
permanence for law, order and justice among nations. They hold for 
an international system agreed to by all nations, great and small. While 
the delegates appeared to be sensible of the present obstacles to the early 
attainment of such a plan, they gave no evidence of an intention to 
abandon the ideal. 

In the fifth place, the lawyers everywhere appear to be agreed that 
no international system can ultimately survive, no matter what its other 
features, if it is not carried on through well-conceived administrative 
and judicial procedures. If the plan in actual operation does not re- 
sult in the doing of justice to each party to the arrangement, the eventual 
withdrawal of that party is virtually inevitable. For charting the ad- 
ministrative procedures and juridical mechanisms the lawyers feel that 
they have especial skills. In matters of economics, sociology, and re- 
lated fields, the lawyers. as lawyers, claim no knowledge which is su- 
perior to that of other men, but the members of the bar feel that in the 
administration of justice they have a training and experience which 
entitles them to be heard and puts a responsibility upon them to speak. 

One of the great purposes of this annual meeting is that we may 
talk, be heard and discover the areas of general agreement. Let us hope 
that our discussion will clarify, and not further confuse, our thoughts 
and the thinking of those who may hear us. Let us hope that we may 
conclude this gathering with a program of proposals, even though lim- 
ited in scope, calculated definitely to advance the processes of doing 


justice among the peoples of all the world. 























POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION 


Recommendations of a Committee of the American Bar Association 
at the Annual Meeting, Chicago, Ill., August 24, 1943 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

First: That any post-war international settlement should make pro- 
vision for an international court of justice with compulsory jurisdiction 
of legal issues and should continue the present Permanent Court with 
such modification of its Statute as may be necessary to adapt it to the 
new conditions. 

Second: That the relation to be borne by the Court to such central 
international organization as may ultimately emerge cannot now be de- 
termined; but the Committee lay heavy emphasis on the principle of 
an independent judiciary and on the importance of separating the 
judicial from the policy-making function. 

Third: That the Permanent Court of Arbitration be retained. 

Fourth: That the creation of other permanent international tribunals 
or the expansion of existing tribunals be studied with a view to encom- 
passing the rapidly increasing number of cases of an international 
character which until now have been customarily referred to temporary 


commissions. arbiters or arbitral tribunals. 


CONCLUSION 


In the opinion of the Committee the vast network of international 
treaties relating to judicial and arbitral settlement of disputes which 
have been adopted during the past half century, as well as the pre- 
dominant views of jurists and statesmen the world over, remove from 
the sphere of further debate the desirability of the extension of inter- 
national judicial settlement. The unity of purpose and effort which has 
been achieved by the United Nations should be utilized at the appro- 
priate time for concrete accomplishments. Preparatory thereto, gov- 
ernments could profitably engage in consultation and study of the prob- 


lems above outlined. 


And when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land? 
—Tennyson. 
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COOPERATION OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


By Leo S. Rowe 


Director General of the Pan American Union, Vice President of the 
American Peace Society 


E importance of close cooperation between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations during this terrible world 
struggle is so fundamental and compelling that it seems unnecessary 
to bring forward any supporting arguments. For reasons which are 
quite well known to everyone, and which it is unnecessary to repeat 
in this connection, there has existed in American public life an under- 
current of distrust toward Great Britain which has come to the surface 
on many occasions and which in a number of instances has resulted 
in strained relations between the two countries. Under the conditions 
which existed throughout the nineteenth century this negative attitude 
of the United States, while unfortunate in many respects. did not affect 
unfavorably the world situation taken as a whole. 

It must be clear to everyone that we have now entered upon a new 
epoch in our relations with the British Commonwealth; one that in the 
interest of world peace demands the closest possible cooperation and 
understanding. While the people of the United States are prepared 
to support such cooperation during the war, it is not at all certain 
whether the same spirit will prevail during the postwar period. This 
is the situation which carries with it grave dangers for the future. 
Unless the feeling of distrust which has existed in the past can be elimi- 
nated, neither the United States nor the British Commonwealth will be 
in a position to make effective contribution to the maintenance of world 
peace. This does not mean that a formal military alliance is necessary, 
nor does it mean that Great Britain and the United States should under- 
take to dominate world affairs. but it does mean that unless these two 
Great Powers move forward with a common program and in a spirit 
of mutual confidence, no mechanism of world organization will operate 
effectively. Nor does this exclude Russia or China from a position of 
equality with Great Britain and the United States in guaranteeing the 
future peace of the world, in fact, their inclusion is indispensable. 

One of the steps in the development of closer understanding with 
the British Empire is the full and frank recognition of the debt which 
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we owe to Great Britain by reason of the support given by the British 
Navy to the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. The reluctance to 
grant such recognition constitutes not only an injustice to a friendly 
nation but has served to obscure the essential solidarity of interest of 
the two countries in world affairs. Compared with the magnitude of 
the interests involved all the other rivalries between the two countries 
sink into insignificance. 

What we need at the present time is a clear conception of their 
fundamental common interests by the people of the United States as 
well as by the nations of the British Commonwealth. Unless this re- 
quirement is met we cannot look forward to a world in which all shall 
enjoy freedom under law; a world in which the rights of nations strong 


or weak will be fully recognized. 


CHRISTMAS 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


Every Christmas adds a new and fairer substance to man’s faith in 
others and himself. The mystic spell of it hovers over all that he thinks 
and feels, and casts a friendlier glow over all his play and all his work. 
An aroma of hearts, it reaches out infinitely, in looks, in acts, and in a 
will to help. Out of its kindly air, and generous, come the three wise 
men of old—Love, Labor, Worship—up from the dim Fast in every 
human life to the manager of Bethlehem, offering there their gifts, now 
as through all time. The feast and the Yule log, the games, the gifts 
and the bells, the red of essential sacrifice and the green of immortal 
hope. the carols and the star. 

And at the center, a child. 


pie tis! 

















UNDERSTANDING THE RUSSIAN 


By G. A. STOYCHOFF 
Mr. Stoychoff is an American of Slavic descent, born in Macedonia, 
now a teacher of languages in Detroit 


y VIEW of the epic battle which the Soviet Union is waging against 
the hordes of fascism, and of the rumors which now and then are 
circulated in the press about a Soviet menace, a better understanding of 
the Russian people is imperative. 

The question is, are the Russians a peace-loving, constructive people, 
or an aggressive race bent on conquest and destruction? On the proper 
answer to this question will depend the peace of the world and the 
future of mankind. 

As an admirer of Russian literature and one who believes that litera- 
ture is the mirror of the national soul, | shall endeavor in this article to 
illustrate Russian nature as revealed in the Russian novels, hoping that 
the English-speaking reader will emerge from the perusal of this article 
with a sympathetic understanding of the Slavic soul. 

Largeness of character is the striking characteristic of Russian nature. 
“This trait one feels not only in their novels, but also in personal contact 
and conversation with a more or less educated Russian.” wrote William 
Phelps in his “Essay on Russian Novelists.” 

A striking example of this trait is given in “War and Peace,” in that 
particular passage when Napoleon, following his triumph at Borodino, 
came on the battle-field to display his pomp and power in the miseries of 
others. Was not the answer of Andrey as vast as the lofty sky? That is 
Russian. He is molded on a large scale. One feels this in the spirit of 
the Volga, described by Gorky as the symbol of the Russian genius. 

“On everything round about rested the stamp of a certain sluggish- 
ness. Everything—nature, people,—lived awkwardly, lazily; but in this 
laziness there was a certain peculiar grace and, it would seem that, be- 
hind that laziness was concealed a huge force, an unconquerable force, 
as yet unconscious of itself, not having. as yet, created for itself clear 
desires and aims. And the absence of consciousness in this half som- 
nolent existence cast upon its whole beautiful expanse a shade of melan- 
choly. Submissive patience, the silent expectation of something new 
and more active was audible even in the call of the cuckoo as it flew 


with the wind from the shore over the river... . 
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Can one question the prophetic vision of this passage? The giant 
that has been slumbering for centuries has waked, and what he has 
achieved in a quarter of a century is “the greatest thing in the visible 
world,” to quote Charles E. Russell. What a shining example of uni- 
versal brotherhood would this race provide if left in peace to work out 
its destiny! 

For the Russian there is a proud ring in the word man. “Compre- 
hend? It is something huge, including all beginnings and all end- 
ings. ...M-an! phenomenal. How loftily it sounds, m-a-n! We must 
respect man. Drink we to the health of man, baron. The man is the 
principal thing. Man stands higher than a full stomach.” 

This glorification of man comes from a convict in “Submerged.” | 
can now sense the prophetic tone of G. K. Chesterton when he made the 
following statement in his Preface to “Creatures that once were men.” 

“If the Russians are ever democracy it will make them the most 
democratic democracy that the world has ever seen. Take this passage. 
for instance, from the austere conclusions of ‘Creatures that once were 
men.” 

“Petunikoff smiled the smile of a conqueror, and went back into the 
doss-house, but suddenly he stopped and trembled. At the door, facing 
him stood an old man, with a stick in his hand, and a large bag on his 
back, a horrible old man in rags and tatters. which covered his bony 
figure. 

“What are you, who are you?’ shouted Petunikoff. 

“*A man,” he answered in a hoarze voice. 

“*And are there really men like you?’ Stepping aside he let the old 
man pass. He went on saying slowly. ‘Men are of various kinds . . 
as God wills them. ...°” 

“To no Westerner. | am afraid, would occur, when asked what he 
was, to say ‘a man, ~ observed Chesterton. “He would be a plasterer, 
an iron peddler, or a university man, who would be really very grateful 
for the loan of five shillings. . . . 

This means that the Russian regards man as “The holy of Holies.” 
However ragged and downtrodden he may be, deep in his soul he har- 
bors that “image of God,” which caused Tchitchikov to cry, “I am a 


man, your Excellency!” 

In the words of Gogol they are “a broad and powerful race.” 
With a blazing courage that astounds the world, they blow up to pieces 
the monuments of socialist construction, and burn their houses, leaving 
a “scorched earth” to the enemy; they raise defense funds representing 
gifts of the entire nation; they donate their blood to wounded soldiers 
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at the front in amazing multitudes. Throughout the land, in the mines 
and the factories of the rear, in dangerous skies, in the many flowing 
lines of the endless battlefield, Soviet humanity flowers in countless 
acts of unrecorded heroism. “Wide and endless are the roads of the 
people,” wrote a Soviet novelist. “At every step along these roads, we 
see beauty of human heart, courage of single people, staunchness and 
supreme bravery.” 

“Their strength lies in patience and stoical endurance,” wrote Charles 
Sorolea in his book, “Russian Ideals as Revealed by Russian Litera- 
ture.” This is manifest in their epic resistance against the fascist on- 
slaughts. “Any other nation with such losses as we have today, would 
fail to withstand the ordeal and would deteriorate,” said Stalin in his 
speech on the 24th Anniversary of the USSR. 

“Great indeed is the destiny of the Slavic race! Not for nothing has 
that race been given its strength of character, its vastness of simplicity, 
its unconsciousness of its power.” 

This exclamation of Tolstoy, evoked by the silent death of Russian 
soldiers, must be pondered on by those who are prejudiced against the 
Russians. Despite their radical tendencies, they are a peace-loving 
people. “They are men who passionately desire peace in order that 
they may go ahead with the job they are doing,” wrote Joseph FE. 
Davies, former United States Ambassador to Moscow. 

This was proved by the solution of the Stalin-Trotsky controversy. 
Any one who followed that controversy in the press knows that the 
“Prince of Pamphlets,” who advocated world-wide revolution, was 
beaten by an overwhelming majority. What is the meaning of that 
verdict? The meaning is that the Russians are not an aggressive race. 
They covet “not a handbreadth of foreign land.” If they made frequent 
wars in the past, it was the work of the Tsars who exploited the religious 
fanaticism of the Russian masses for their own imperialist plans. Facts 
show that when left to their fate, they always manifest their true nature, 
which is a peaceful one. Byzantian Emperors, who had come in con- 
tact with the Slavs, testify in their annals that they were a peaceful, 
agricultural race, so democratic indeed that they let their prisoners 
ramble at large, and even return to their countries, if they so desired. 

This trait of Russian nature was brilliantly exemplified in the steady 
peace policy of the USSR, so solemnly proclaimed from the tribune of 
the League of Nations. The speeches of Ambassador Litvinov in favor 
of collective security will stand as a monument of Slavic peaceableness. 
Neither the assassination of its representatives abroad, nor the brutal 
attack upon its diplomatic immunity could swerve that nation from its 
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course of a steady peace policy. Those who thought that that policy 
was a betrayal of cowardice on the part of the Soviet Union, may well 
judge from its fearless resistance against the Nazi juggernuat that the 
spirit of Bulba is not dead. The Russian character has acquired a 
“broad mighty scope, a powerful exterior.” Thousands of youngsters 
are dying today with the cry, “For the fatherland!” 

When ex-Ambassador, Joseph E. Davies, said in his speech before 
a Russian War Relief rally, “Give to the Russians food to sustain them, 
and above all sympathy and understanding,” he struck the note of 
genuine friendship. Nothing appeals to the Russian so much as a 
“world of brothers,” to quote the Dean of Canterbury. One can sense 
this from the following dazzling apothesis of Gorky: 

“People, you are my God, creator of all the gods that you have 
formed from the beauty of your soul in your troubled and laborious 
search. Let there be no other God, but yourselves, for you are the 
only God, the creator of miracles.” 

What makes these people think like that? What is it that has led 
the Russian literary genius into the realm of the most democratic and 
humanitarian conception of life and produced the greatest realists in 
the history of fiction? Depths of human emotions. With the excep- 
tion of the Jews, perhaps, there is no other race on earth that feels the 
miseries of life with such intensity as the Russians. Their outlook on 
life is so broad, and their sympathy so all-embracing that the gloomy 
aspect of human existence had to capture inevitably their attention. 
No work in fiction has sounded such depths of suffering as is fathomed 
by the Russians. A Russian novelist with a pen in his hand is a kind 
of Michelangelo, depicting the fearful scenes of grim reality. Social 
justice is the ringing note of Russian literature. And the cry for human 
rights had become so loud as to send its ministers to Siberia and even 
to the scaffold. 

“In seventy years more than 200,000 political exiles passed through 
one gateway to Siberia. . . . In the whole story of man’s enfranchise- 
ment nothing else equals this,” wrote Charles E. Russell in his foreword 
to “Mother.” 

To sum up, the Russian is a perfect Cosmopolitan. He loves Europe 
as a “second fatherland.” Shakespeare is his, Goethe is his, Victor 
Hugo, Balzac,—all are his. In the land of his birth, the 375th Anni- 
versary of Shakespeare passed unnoticed. Throughout the Soviet Union 
his anniversary was recorded in book, journal, and theater, and his 
memory honored by hundreds of thousands of peasants and artisans. 
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As Dreiser wrote, “The Russians are not thinking of just Russia, but 
of the entire world.” 

The germ of this cosmic tendency, this innate hunger for fellow- 
ship, is to be found in the traditional Russian hospitality, whereby 
homes are transformed into hostelries, and the stranger of yesterday 
becomes the honored guest and intimate friend of today. This genius 
for universal brotherhood was manifested with elemental enthusiasm 
in the famous speech of Dostoevsky. When he proclaimed from the 
pedestal of Pushkin’s monument, “Universality is our destiny!” there 
was such a “roar of ecstasy,” that one might say some Holy Ghost had 
descended upon those people, inspiring them with the Gospel of brother- 
hood. Yes, the Gospel of brotherhood! That is the cherished dream 
of the Russian soul. Wherever you turn in their literature—in “War 
and Peace,” “Anna Karenin,” “Brothers Karamazov,” or “Dead Souls” 
—you always feel this spirit of brotherhood soaring over their “lofty 
destiny.” Like a beacon light glowing in the darkness, it shows the 
way to San Salvador. 

When Prince Nehludov (who suggests Tolstoy) saw Maslova in 
court tried for a murder she had never committed, he felt such a pang 
of conscience, that he decided-to marry her in order to atone for his 
crime toward her. Even when the prostitute sneered at him, “I hate 
your fat, disgusting face!” he did not get discouraged; he stoically 
swallowed the bitter pill and returned home, determined to save her 
despite herself. This feeling of pity is called by Dostoevsky “the lofty 
instinct” of the Russian people. 

Not in war, not in luxury is to be found any real happiness for them, 
but in “gladness over man, the greatest gladness on earth.” Thus 
spoke their genius: 

“And I desired ardently to cast a beneficial spell over the whole 
world, and myself, which would cause, myself included, to be swept 
by a joyous whirlwind, a festival dance of people, loving one another 
in this life, spending their lives for the sake of others, beautiful, brave, 
honorable.” 

Such is the cherished dream of the Slavic race. If the Western 
democracies find a “modus vivendi” with the Soviet Union, this war 
will prove to have been the birth-pangs of a New World. 


If I had only two loaves of bread, I would barter one for hyacinths 
to nourish my Soul. 
MoHAMMED 








A JUST EUROPEAN ORDER 


By Cuinton D. WINANT 


Vember of the Legal Division of the United States Maritime Commission 


TITH our armies fighting once more on the continent of Europe 
the time has come when Americans must decide what sort of an 
order they want to see established in Europe. 

In considering the establishment of a just order for Europe we 
must. of course, remember that such an order cannot be an isolated 
order but must be an integral part of a just world order.* 

It is abundantly clear today that the settlements provided in the 
Versailles Treaty were not adequate to bring permanent peace to 
Europe. The fundamental error of the Versailles Treaty was that it 
created a Europe whose industry could never become large enough to 
support those sections of its population forced to depend on industry 
for their living. 

Better to understand the situation in continental Europe let us con- 
sider for a moment the position of the two greatest industrial nations 
outside of continental Europe—the United States and Great Britain. 
The area of the United States is almost equal to that of Europe and this 
area is one solid free trade bloc. The free trade area of Great Britain 
is the British Empire. The free trade areas of the United States and 
Great Britain are certainly ample for the development of an industry 
big enough to support large sections of the populations of those two 
countries. 

Let us consider also the position of Russia. That country represents 
sixty per cent of the total area of Europe and its domain in Asia is 
about one and one half that of the whole of Europe. The free trade 
area of Russia is certainly great enough to develop an industry capable 
of supporting even a larger portion of its population than that now en- 
gaged in industry. 

Let us now examine the position of the two most important indus- 
trial nations in continental Europe—Germany and Italy. Pre-war 
Germany represented about five per cent only of the total area of Europe 
and in that area there were some 80,000,000 Germans. Pre-war Italy 
represented about three per cent of the total area of Europe and within 
that area there were. according to the latest Swiss figures, 44,000,000 
Italians. 

*See article on “A Just World Order, or Sixty Foreign Policies?” by the same 
author in the September issue of WorLD AFFaIRs. 
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From the facts above stated it seems obvious that the free trade areas 
possessed by Germany and Italy in Europe were far too limited for 
the development of industries which could support their respective pop- 
ulations. Of course, the situation here described existed in other parts 
of the world but not in such an aggravated form as in continental 
Europe. They key then to permanent European peace is so to arrange 
Europe politically that it will be able to support at least two large indus- 
trial populations. How can this problem be solved with justice to all the 
nations of Europe? 

It surely cannot be solved in the manner proposed by the Axis 
Powers, i. e., by destroying the political independence of the weak 
European nations. 

The redistribution of populations in Europe or elsewhere will never 
solve the problem of World industrialization. The solution lies in the 
grouping of peoples in Free Trade areas and in integrating these Free 
Trade areas in a world bloc. The permanent solution of this European 
problem would seem, therefore, to require action on what might be 
called the regional level as well as action on the inter-regional or world 
level. 

Action on the regional level should envisage the creation of three 
or four large free trade blocs. Let us suppose, for example, that the 
whole area lying between the Baltic and the Black seas (i. e. Germany, 
the Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania) is 
one free trade bloc (Central bloc). Let us further suppose that a sec- 
ond free trade bloc comprises Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bul- 
garia and Greece (Balkan bloc). Let us suppose a third free trade bloc 
comprising Holland, Belgium, France, Spain and Portugal ( Western 
bloc). The Scandinavian countries might also join with the British 
Isles to form a fourth free trade bloc ( Northern bloc). 

By the formation of the four free trade blocs above outlined the 
purchasing power of Europe as a whole would be enormously increased. 
And even if these four blocs should establish tariffs against other na- 
tions, the increased purchasing power and stability resulting from these 
free trade blocs would more than compensate for any tariffs imposed. 

Now it may properly be asked what inducements could be offered 
to the nations of Europe so that they would be willing to undertake the 
creation of such free trade blocs? This question brings us to the sub- 
ject of action on the inter-regional or world level. 

The interest of the United States, the British Empire and Russia in 
establishing permanent peace in Europe can hardly be overstated. If 
free trade blocs will bring permanent peace to Europe, the United States, 
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the British Empire and Russia should be ready and willing to under- 
take in concert with the European nations the formation of a world 
bloc which would combine in a World Association the regional free 
trade blocs of the United States, Great Britain and Russia and the free 
trade blocs of Europe. 

The Executive Council of such a World Association should be 
charged with the authority to see that inter-regional or world tariffs 
are fixed in the interest of all the peoples of the World. 


CONCLUSION 


The adoption of the world policy advocated above would permit the 
building of a world industry in which all nations would be partners. 
World industry is the great international bridge to world freedom. No 
single nation can build that bridge. But all the nations working to- 
gether can. 


ST. PAUL’S, LONDON 
By Cot. Roy A. KEEcH 


Aid-de-Camp to the Governor of New Mexico; author and poet 


After all the raids of the hordes of the Huns, 
The Gothic St. Paul’s in London 

Remains to recall to us an almighty God. 
Office buildings, shop buildings, 

And all the rubbish of their débris— 

As well as the litter of greed and gain— 
Are gone. And now 

That the trash of materiality 

Has been swept away, 

The dignity of Deity shines forth. 


St. Paul’s can be better seen now, 

As it stands in all its gigantic grandeur. 

Its Cross is held high 

For men to see, to know, at last 

That Christianity and the importance of Spirit 
Shall continue to stand after the sediment 

Of terrorism and the lust for wealth 

Has settled, and all the glory 

Of Spirit, Truth, Life, and Love 


Shall remain supreme on earth. 




















RELIGIOUS RESOURCES FOR PEACE 


By Howarp CHANDLER RossBins 
Formerly Dean of St. John The Divine, New York City, now visiting 
preacher at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Washington, D.C. 


EACE is more than the mere cessation of conflict, which may be 

merely an armistice. We have been living for a quarter century 
in an uneasy interlude between two global wars. St. Augustine de- 
fined peace as “the tranquillity of order.” That is more than any armis- 
tice can be. The tranquillity of order would mean that men have learned 
to cooperate with one another in great social tasks, such as the mass 
production of farm machinery and the transportation of it to places 
where it is needed for the reconstruction of war-devastated areas. It 
would mean that men have learned to fraternize with one another to 
the extent of sharing one another’s cultural traditions. When one thinks 
of the exaggerated forms of nationalism now rampant in the world the 
accomplishment of this upon a worldwide scale seems impossible of 
accomplishment. Without faith in God, who is the bond of human 
union, it would be impossible of accomplishment. Without religious 
faith men are short-sighted, suspicious, bewildered, confused, divided. 
unable to make peace or to keep it. But the four great Powers which 
will be responsible for peacemaking are not without religious faith. 
Each one of them has great religious resources. 

One should not overlook the religious resources of China. Many 
will remember the four principles upon which Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek founded China’s “New Life Movement,” and which his ad- 
visor, Dr. George W. Shepherd, interpreted last year. They were first. 
Li, the most important word in the Chinese vocabulary, denoting pro- 
priety in human relationships; second, /, meaning loyalty or unselfish- 
ness; third, Lien, meaning integrity; and fourth, Chih, meaning honor 
and self-respect. The Generalissimo and his advisors derived these four 
principles from the Chinese Classics, and especially from the writings 
of Confucius and of Mencius. Confucianism was once known as “the 
religion of Li.” Every Chinese knows that he is expected to be a good 
father, husband, brother, neighbor, friend. When a boy in Chinatown, 
New York City, was found guilty of juvenile delinquency, his father 
appeared before the authorities and said, “You must punish me; I am 
responsible; I am his father.” /, or unselfishness, was taught by the 
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great Chinese sage and religious leader, Lao-tse. It finds expression 


in the Book of Tao: 
. 


“The universe is everlasting. 
The reason the universe is everlasting 
Is that it does not live for Self.” 


Lien, or integrity, is a principle which underlies the theory of benevolent 
government developed by Mencius. And as for Chih, or self-respect, it 
is ingrained in Chinese character. Mencius said, “the sense of shame 
is in all men,” by which he meant in all Chinese. 

These four principles are ethical rather than religious, but ethics 
and religion are inseparably connected. The Generalissimo has said 
that he finds in Christianity the dynamic which enables him to live by 
the four principles. We should reciprocate and make much of Li, /, 
Lien and Chih as a Chinese contribution to the coming peace. 

Turning next to Russia, we have to realize that Russia is one of the 
most vital and perhaps the most vital of existing nations which have a 
future of tremendous influence awaiting them. Russia possesses enor- 
mous resources in raw materials and in man-power; she has made the 
main contribution toward winning the war: her place at the peace table 
will be commensurate with her sacrifices and with her power. One must 
distinguish between the tradition of her government, which is that of 
Marxian Communism, and the cultural tradition of her people as ex- 
emplified in history, literature, music and other forms of art. The 
Communist Party is atheistic but the Russian people are not, and recent 
recognition of the fact by the government is a good omen for the future. 
Nationalistically (and nationalism is vital in this connection), the Rus- 
sian people are heirs to a tradition a thousand years in the making 
which throughout that millenium has been most intimately associated 
with the Christian religion. Russia was once known as “Holy Russia.” 
The ordinary name for a Russian peasant was Christianin. When one 
met a peasant going to church on Sunday or to work on a weekday, one 
did not address him by his given name; one said, “Good morning. 
Christian!” taking for granted that he was one. 

Religion in Russia is sui generis. It is charterized by a more literal 
acceptance than elsewhere of Christ’s teaching, and especially of his 
teachings which are related to the patient acceptance of suffering. A 
Russian layman who had been trained in theology said, “You will never 
understand the endurance of the Russian people until you understand 
the soul of the Russian people; and you will never understand the soul 
of the Russian people until you understand that the deepest thing in it is 
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the belief that suffering which is accepted patiently may become creative 
and redemptive.” In the Slavonic language to be baptised does not 
mean to be immersed or sprinkled, as it does in other languages. It 
means to be crucified, to accept as a Christian one’s cross of suffering 
or of renunciation, and to achieve through it regeneration, resurrection 
and immortality. That is the theme of Tolstoi’s novel “Resurrection,” 
and of some of his other works. The Russians revere the memory of 
Tolstoi and preserve his home as a shrine. But it is Dostoyevski, more 
even than Tolstoi, who exhibits the insistence of Russian Christianity 
upon the value of redemptive suffering. His sympathy with suffering, 
his complete self-identification with the downtrodden, the oppressed, 
the degraded and even the criminal, as in “Crime and Punishment.” is 
unique in literature. 

One finds the same thing in the saints whom the Russians have 
canonized and whose ikons are regarded with so much reverence. The 
first two saints to be canonized by the Russian Church were the princes 
Boris and Gleb, sons of Vladimir of Kiev. They refused to call upon 
their bodyguards for help and allowed themselves to be murdered, pre- 
ferring to follow Christ’s example and suffer as innocent victims rather 
than to be a cause of bloodshed. The next to be canonized was Theo- 
dosius, 1074 A. D. He was so keenly aware of the social implications 
of Christianity that in spite of his mother’s protests he undertook to 
join his father’s serfs in their work in the field, to wear their clothes, 
sleep in their hard beds and share their hardships and privations, in 
order that he might follow Christ who laid heaven’s glories by and 
“took upon him the form of a servant.” And so on, through St. Sergius, 
who allowed himself to be expelled from his own monastery by rebel- 
lious monks who resented his authority; St. Philip, Metropolitan of 
Moscow, who was strangled because he rebuked Ivan the Terrible for 
his cruelties; St. Nil of Sorsk, who rejected the right of monks to pos- 
sess lands and serfs. All of these were what the Russians call “cross- 
bearers.” We do not know, of course, the extent to which this national 
cultural tradition influences the Communist Party, but we do know that 
it has not ceased to influence the Russian Church, and at least half the 
soldiers of the Red Army are members of the Russian Church. A 
prayer which is now being offered in Russian churches begins by in- 
voking “the Redeemer of the universe, whose love embraces the whole 
world.” It recalls his cry of forgiveness from the cross and concludes 
with a prayer for “His enemies and ours, . . . may our holy prayer be 
for them a mystery of reconciliation.” With such a tradition as their 
inheritance it will not be surprising if the Russian people, who have 
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suffered so greatly, will be the first to find in their sufferings a creative 
and redemptive power available for the remaking of society. What a 
theme for their Berdyaev, prophet of the meaning of history! 

As for the contributions of the Anglo-American Powers, little need 
be said, for we know well the cultural traditions of which we ourselves 
are heirs. The chief gift of Anglo-Saxons to the world is that of or- 
dered liberty, liberty under law. Their outstanding ability is political. 
the ability to build free and self-governing communities. At the dawn 
of our own national life, it was for the most part the task of men of 
Anglo-Saxon stock to frame and sign and implement our Constitution 
and the amendments which constitute the Bill of Rights. During more 
recent years the British Empire has been evolving into the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, of which Canada and Newfoundland, Australia 
and New Zealand, and South Africa are examples, to which there is 
hope that India one day may be added. If and when this comes about, 
the world will see a world-encircling community of free and independent 
but also interdependent states, thousands of miles apart, different in 
racial origins and in local customs, but united by common interests and 
by the spiritual bond of common institutions of freedom. “Magna 
Carta Day.” might well become a symbol of it. On December 10, 
1940, Adolph Hitler said, “Two worlds are in conflict, two philosophies 
of life. One of these two worlds must break asunder.” He spoke more 
truly than he knew, for it is his world and not ours, the world of fascist 
tyranny and not the world of democratic freedom, which is even now 
breaking to pieces under the strain of war. 

And then, we take thought for the contribution which our own coun- 
try can make to the coming peace. It is to be measured in terms of 
the creative forces which brought the American Commonwealth into 
being. We know well what these were. Thomas Jefferson was not a 
Puritan but he spoke like one when he declared these truths to be self- 
evident, “that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” That was the faith which 
animated the first settlers in Jamestown and which sped the Mayflower 
on its course. It comes straight from the Hebrew-Christian doctrine 
enshrined in Genesis 1:27. Because man is made in the image of God, 
he is meant to be free in all that is most distinctively personal: free in 
his speech, free in the exercise of his religion, free to elect his political 
representatives, free to hold them to account by positive and construc- 
tive criticism which preserves the tranquillity of order. America’s gift 
is to be a scriptural gift: respect for the dignity of human personality, 
respect for all persons regardless of social status, race, or creed, respect 
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for their inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The latter right means social justice and economic opportunity, for no 
one can be happy until he is integrated into the community of which he 
is a member and given the opportunity to serve it in employment suited 
to his capacity for service. 

Chinese propriety and kindness in human relationships, the age-old 
courtesy of the most ancient of existing civilizations. Russian under- 
standing of the meaning of suffering, and the resolve to transmute it 
into gain. British ordered liberty, liberty under law. American respect 
for the dignity of human personality. These are some of the religio- 
ethical resources which the Great Powers have available for the making 
of peace. 


DESTINY 
By Percy MACKAYE 


We are what we imagine. And our deeds 
Are born of dreaming. Europe acts today 
Epics that little children in their play 
Conjured, and statesmen murmured in their creeds; 
In barrack, court and school were sown these seeds, 
Like Dragon’s teeth, which ripen to affray 
Their sowers. Dreams of slaughter rise to slay, 
And fate itself is stuff that fancy breeds. 
Mock, then, no more at dreaming, lest our own 
Create for us a like reality! 
Let not imagination’s soil be sown 
With armed men, but justice, so that we 
May for a world of tyranny atone, 
And dream from that despair—Democracy. 











AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE HOLIDAY 


By BEN ASHWORTH 


A Lawyer of West Virginia 


N the far distant future, the Twentieth Century may actually become 
known as the century in which worldwide peace was substantially 
achieved; and I say this in spite of the fact that two of the most wide- 
spread and devastating wars occurred during the first half of this 
century. The world public is realizing that mere desire does not make 
peace, is striving to discover the formula by which universal peace may 
be attained, and is willing to try bolder experiments in international co- 
operation to achieve it. 

At the beginning of the century efforts to preserve peace were feeble, 
tentative, speculative. Voluntary arbitration of disputes was the chief 
vehicle proposed. Between the World Wars, the League of Nations made 
worthwhile gains in international cooperation but was not given real 
support by its creators and was wholly unable to stem the tide of re- 
action which brought about World War II. In the 1930's, public opinion 
on both sides of the Atlantic, realizing the rising tide of unrest and 
revolution, induced intensive studies and discussions of the causes of 
the impending cataclysm, but was unable to prevent it. The mass of 
information and political lore acquired from this research may well be 
useful in fashioning the new international structure during the next 
half century. From the very throes of a world in travail came the first 
promise of a juster and better world, the Atlantic Charter—the first 
authoritative guarantee (indefinite as it is) of justice to the lesser na- 
tions and backward peoples. We are haltingly but surely progressing 
toward the goal of World Peace. 

Every great popular movement, religious or political, has pro- 
duced its own annual holidays and festivals. The movement toward 
world peace has not been an exception. 

The First Hague Peace Conference was held at the very threshold 
of the century, commencing May 18, 1899. According to a bulletin 
issued much later, in 1915, by the American Peace Society, Frau 
Professor Selenka of Munich, president of the Women’s International 
Peace League, proposed to the International Council of Women that the 
anniversary of May 18, 1899, be celebrated as an annual Peace Day. 


The idea was taken up by an appropriate committee of the International 
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Council of Women, and the day was sponsored by women’s organiza- 
tions in many countries, including the United States. In the United 
States, the American Peace Society endeavored to procure a general 
celebration of the day in the American school systems. 

The bulletin of the American Peace Society observes: “Such a Peace 
Day gives a splendid opportunity to present to the minds of the chil- 
dren of our nation correct ideas regarding the interdependence and 
essential unity of interest of the countries of the world and to give 
them some knowledge of the movements at work which will one day 
make impossible such a catastrophe as the great European war”; but 
the writer concludes, “but the time has not seemed ripe for such action.” 

The pattern of the celebration of national holidays naturally sug- 
gests itself for the observance of an international holiday devoted to the 
ideals of world peace. In fact. Czechoslovakia, before it was over- 
whelmed by the Germans, celebrated an annual peace day as a national 
holiday. However, there are certain difficulties connected with the cele- 
bration of a world wide political holiday which are not encountered in 
purely national celebrations. 

One difficulty of course is that national holidays, such as our Thanks- 
giving day for example, carry with their celebration a wealth of con- 
notations and associations, customs and traditions, which render the 
celebration pleasing to the celebrants; whereas any proposed interna- 
tional holiday would begin with no such associations. This difficulty 
would gradually be overcome, as the practical side of peace organization 
is developed, and the peoples of all countries obtain a clearer picture of 
the requirements for world peace and the machinery to meet these re- 
quirements. Then will come a group of common ideas and ideals which 
would be associated with the annual observance of the day, and with 
them an accumulation of customs and traditions giving color and vitality 
to the anniversary. The day would add strength to the international co- 
operative effort; and the latter would provide incentive and pageant 
and ceremony to the day. We may hope that such a sequence may 
appear during the next fifty years, if the observance of a peace day 
should become general. 

A more serious difficulty not encountered in the development of 
national holiday celebrations, is that, since nationalism will probably 
always be a more powerful force in determining political action, than 
any sentiment for international peace can ever become, the stimulus 


to observe the day may never become as strong as are the impulses to 
celebrate national holidays, and any day chosen would fall into disuse, 
as did the observance of May 18. On the other hand no one can fail to 








TURN ON THE LIGHT 


By Rutu TayLor 


Turn on the light! You are doing what men all over Europe dare 
not do. 

When twilight falls, the little lights go on all over the country—high 
above the deep caverns of the city, in homes clustered along tree-shaded 
streets in little towns, in farmhouses set in quiet fields. Along the coast 
lines, these lights are shaded that they may not give aid or comfort to 
the enemy—but still the lights are there. 

The lonely traveler on the hurtling train looks out upon these lights 
which speak of homes where men are free to live and work and teach 
their children the same old wonderful truths they too were taught. The 
lights may shine from the wooden shack by the railroad track or from 
the stately house set far from the road by velvet lawns. But, whether 
the home be rich or poor, the lights are there. 

No one tells us not to turn on the light of our home. And no one 
tells us not to turn on the light of truth in our thoughts. We Americans 
are free to know the facts. Our thoughts are not dictated to us by a 
master. 

Turn on the light. Only the light can illuminate the dark corners. 
Only the light can distinguish between dirt and cleanliness. Only the 
light of truth can show things as they really are. 

When unverified reports are repeated in your presence, turn on the 
light of truth. Trace them down and face them down. Show them in 
their true colors and watch them shrivel into their native nothingness. 

When unfounded suspicions are voiced, turn on the light of truth. 
Sift the grounds in the clear light of fact and the suspicions that turn 
neighbor against neighbor will melt away as the shadows vanish when 
the sun rises. 

When hate-breeding lies are spread forth as though they were facts, 
turn on the light of truth. These insect pests breed fast and only the 
strong light can kill them. Do not let the shadows of prejudice becloud 
your vision. 

Turn on the light and in its cold calmness let us determine the worth 
of the things in which we really believe. Let us wipe out by light the 
prejudice which is but the darkness of ignorance. 

Turn on the light! You are doing what men all over Europe dare 


not do! 
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HAVANA: HUB OF INTER-AMERICANISM 


By Joseru F. THORNING 


Professor at Mt. St. Mary’s College, Secretary of the Sign Seminars, 
Director of the American Peace Society 


URING the past month two announcements, almost unnoticed in 
the press, pointed up the importance of Havana as a center of 
inter-American agencies and activities. The first announcement re- 
vealed the removal of the headquarters of the International Union of 
Local Authorities, a world-wide organization of municipalities, from 
its temporary abode at London and its original seat at Brussels to the 
capital of the Republic of Cuba. News of this transfer was released at 
Chicago by Mr. Carlos M. Moran, secretary of the Pan-American Com- 
mission on Inter-Municipal Cooperation, in the course of the annual 
conference of the American Municipal Association. This change means 
that not only the Mayors but also the leading officials of all the city 
governments in the world will look to Havana as the main office and 
chief observation-tower for those public servants who, theoretically at 
least. should be in closest touch with the fountain-heads of democracy. 
Another significant development of the past few weeks was the estab- 
lishment of the International Center of Intellectual Cooperation in Cuba. 
The members of the executive committee of this group include Cosme 
de la Torriente, Miguel Ozorio de Almeida, Victor Lascano, Alfonso 
Reyes, Waldo G. Leland and Luis A. Baralt. After a meeting in Wash- 
ington, the committee made known its acceptance of an invitation ex- 
tended by the Cuban Government, headed by Major General Fulgencio 
Batista, to instali its headquarters in Havana. The committee members 
also agreed to submit a charter and plans for financing the center to 
the national commissions of intellectual cooperation in each Republic 
as well as to the individual governments for their approval. Obviously, 
a step of this kind means that Cuba will be the focal point of all cultural 
forces in the Western Hemisphere. Correspondence will be handled by 
a secretariat in the Cuban capital, which will likewise provide a natural 
meeting-place for the various sub-committees of the organization. 
The Republic of Cuba, it should be noted, already possesses one of 


the best organized groups of professional people in any of the nations 
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of the New World. This organization is known as “La Confederacion 
Nacional de Projfesionales Universitarios.” The actual president of the 
confederation is Dr. Angel Pérez André, professor of Therapeutics in 
the Medical School of the University of Havana. The latter is thor- 
oughly committed to the policy of inter-American friendship and there- 
fore may be counted upon to enlist the whole-hearted support of the 
25.000 university graduates of Cuba, both men and women, in favor of 
the International Center of Intellectual Cooperation. 

In this way Cuba can become the open forum for the interchange of 
ideas among American diplomats, educators, lawyers, artists, engineers, 
architects, poets, physicians, nurses, public health experts, farm leaders, 
labor organizers, clergymen, news reporters, radio commentators, busi- 
ness executives, financiers and representatives of the entertainment 
industry. If the cultural center of gravity shifts from the Old World 
to the New, as seems likely, it may be assumed that the capital of Cuba 
will rival, if not usurp the place of Geneva as an international city. 
Certainly, it is looming up larger and larger as the crossroads of the 
Americas. 

On several occasions in recent years, Havana has played the part 
of a delightful host for inter-American gatherings. The journalists of 
the Western Hemisphere met there prior to Pearl Harbor as did the 
radio broadcasters. Some of the most important sessions of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women have been held in the Cuban capital, 
while practitioners of the law as well as radio broadcasters have ex- 
pressed their favorable impression of the same spot as a point of as- 
sembly and conference. Of course, every one remembers the success of 
the Pan American Conference of Foreign Ministers at Havana in 1940. 
This meeting produced the famous “Act of Havana”: cornerstone of a 
cooperative inter-American system of military and naval defense. More 
recently, educators and labor leaders have met in the “Queen City of 
the Caribbean.” 

In the long view, however, the hub of these conferences, from which 
cultural leadership can radiate to all parts of the Americas, must be an 
institution of higher learning. Fortunately, in the case of Cuba, the 
University of Havana is well fitted to crystallize and coordinate the 
numerous highly individualistic mosaics which go to make up the 
inter-American pattern. 

The University of Havana, like the city itself, is strategically located. 
Crowning a hill in the heart of the metropolitan area, it commands a 
view of the business section, the suburbs, the harbor and the sea. Al- 
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though close to the throbbing avenues of commerce, the university 
nucleus or “Recinto Universitario” is something of a separate commu- 
nity. In the city it is not of it. 

The university buildings are modern, majestic and impressive. The 
lines have a classic beauty, reminiscent of Athens and Rome. At the 
summit of the great stone staircase of the main entrance rises the lovely 
representation of “Alma Mater.” This grand stairway, although an 
esthetic triumph, presents its own problems on a hot summer afternoon. 
It is the site of many student meetings. 

During the past two summers, the University of Havana has been 
one of the headquarters of The Sign Seminar, a group of professors 
and students from the United States organized to promote the program 
of Spiritual Inter-Americanism. This movement, inspired by a love of 
spiritual ideals, was originally sponsored by The Sign, a national maga- 
zine published in Union City, New Jersey, through Seminar groups at 
the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, and the National University 
of Mexico. Although the program has been in operation for three years, 
it has met with its most enthusiastic response at the national university 
of Cuba. 

In the United States the movement is promoted by an organization 
of prominent Protestants, Catholics and Jews known as the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with the American Republics and Canada: The 
members of this commitee, convinced that the best approach to our 
Good Neighbors is spiritual, are trying to develop understanding and 
friendship among the peoples of the Western Hemisphere upon the 
basis of faith in God and a belief in the immortality of the soul. 

This approach is made on the university level, through the organiza- 
tion of select students from North America, in the persuasion that 
spiritually-minded young men and young women of today, who have 
the proper background and scientific information, will be the leaders of 
the future. The movement, it is believed, is unique. inasmuch as it 
operates throughout the American Republics predominantly in the light 
of generally received principles of religious truth and with the ambition 
to achieve a spirit of brotherly love inspired by religious conviction. 

Every year, the Committee on Cultural Relations with the American 
Republics and Canada confers two awards: one to the North American 
citizen, Protestant, Catholic or Jew. who has made “the richest contri- 
bution to the cause of Spiritual Inter-Americanism” and the other to 
the Latin American who has made a comparable achievement. 


The university Seminar project, however, is regarded as the most 
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important work of the organization. This was clearly borne out last 
summer in the Seminar at the University of Havana. All the members 
of the group studied Spanish, while many undertook courses in Portu- 
guese. Among other subjects chosen from a rich curriculum were 
Hispanic American literature, economic geography, commercial Span- 
ish, anthropology, phonetics, archeology, South American history, diplo- 
macy and constitutional law. A number of special courses were organ- 
ized in tropical medicine, a subject which, due to the war, is coming to 
the fore in all parts of the world. Experts in this field pointed out that 
considerable research remains to be done with respect to skin diseases, 
intestinal parasites and malaria. 

The Sign Seminar was fortunate in obtaining the most cordial co- 
operation from both Cuban and North American authorities. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Major General Fulgencio Batista, and the Am- 
bassador of the United States, the Hon. Spruille Braden, vied with each 
other in according every courtesy and facility to members of the group. 
Receptions for the professors and students were held in the Presidential 
Palace as well as in the United States Embassy. Cabinet ministers and 
representatives of the diplomatic corps, including several South Ameri- 
can ambassadors, participated in these gatherings, imparting much valu- 
able information in personal conversation. 

Cuban leaders in education, art, journalism, agriculture, industry, 
business and society, showed their interest by extending invitations to 
Seminar members to visit their studios, homes, estates and factories. In 
this way, the students not only had the opportunity of frequenting lec- 
ture halls. archives and libraries, but also were able to form first-hand 
impressions of the country and people. 

From what has been described, it must be clear that the program of 
The Sign Seminar develcped along three distinct, although not un- 


related, lines: 


1. University research and study ; 
2. Educational excursions; and 


3. Social life and recreation. 


At the outset. it should be emphasized that the Seminar is exactly 
what its name denotes: a group of professors and students, matriculated 
at a first-class university and associated for the purposes of higher 
learning. Consequently, each one of The Sign Seminar members in 
Cuba was registered for courses at the University of Havana. This 
entailed attendance at class every day, frequent consultation with uni- 
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versity professors, the preparation of term papers and an opportunity 


to hear a number of special lectures by scholars of international repu- 
tation. In short, serious work on the university level, not mere tourism 
or sightseeing, was the first requisite for membership. 

The university authorities, naturally enough, were glad to arrange 
credits for each course successfully completed. No member of the 
Seminar received a grade less than “B,” while the majority earned 
their “A’s.” These grades and credits are now beginning to win recog- 
nition in North American universities and colleges. In a number of 
individual cases, such acceptance has been secured through the good 
offices of the Seminar directors. Each one of these steps, it should be 
emphasized, constitutes solid progress for the Good Neighbor Policy 
among the budding intellectuals of the Western Hemisphere. 

Foremost in this work of cultural cooperation has been Dr. Rodolfo 
Mendez Penate, who is serving his second term as Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Havana. Indeed, the whole Summer School was a creation 
of the present Rector three years ago. Despite the difficulties engen- 
dered by the war, he had faith in the value of this comparatively new 
institution in the Republic of Cuba. For two years the fate of the 
experiment hung in the balance, but the success of the session in the 
third summer proved the wisdom and courage of Dr. Mendez Penate. 
Throughout his two terms as Rector, this gentleman has shown himself 
to be a leader of bold initiative and high academic ideals. He is re- 
sponsible for a number of the most modern buildings and laboratories 
on or near the campus, including the new headquarters of the School of 
Dentistry. Recently, he was able to secure the approval of the Uni- 
versity Council for the creation of an Institute of Scientific Investiga- 
tion. One of his ambitions, not yet realized, is to provide adequate 
hospital and clinical facilities for the professors and students in the 
Department of Medicine. 

In his contacts with all of us from the United States, Dr. Mendez 
Pefiate displayed the utmost interest and friendliness. Addressing the 
faculty and student body at the formal closing of the Summer School. 
the Rector devoted major attention to the desirability of promoting 
inter-American relations and pledged himself to do everything in his 
power to make the University of Havana attractive to students from 
North, Central and South America. Eventually, it is planned to bring 
outstanding scholars from every one of the American Republics to lec- 
ture at the University. In this effort, Dr. Mendez Penate has the com- 
plete support of the President of the Republic. 
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lt was precisely on the plane of university scholarship that The Sign 
Seminar registered its best progress during 1943. The Rector and fac. 
ulty of the University of Havana, realizing the value of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with the American Republics and Canada, estab- 
lished the Cuban-American Council on University Studies and invited 
Monsignor William Barry, Chairman of the Committee, and Dr. José 
Manuel Gutiérrez, dean of the Faculty of Education and director of the 
Summer School, to act as co-directors of the new Council. Dean 
Gutiérrez, who like the Rector is an indefatigable organizer and admin- 
istrator, plans to visit the United States this winter in order to imple- 
ment plans for the summer session of 1944, 

Most of the credit for the success of the excursion program, an ex- 
cellent supplement to the academic work, was due to the initiative and 
fidelity of Dr. Abelardo Moreno, secretary of the Summer School. 
This gentleman, who also serves as secretary of the School of Natural 
Science. arranged a sequence of trips that furnished the students with 
an insight into the principal Cuban industries: sugar mills and planta- 
tions; tobacco farms and factories; rum distilleries; cattle and dairy 
centers; and fincas glistening with grapefruit, oranges, aguacate, and 
pineapples. Dr. Moreno likewise led the group on delightful excursions 
to the Cuban Naval Academy at Mariel, to the historic fortress of Morro 
Castle, and finally to Matanzas, Cardenas and the world-famous beach at 
Varadero. A longer expedition to Trinidad gave everybody an oppor- 
tunity to see the third oldest Spanish settlement on the island. This 
treat was reserved for the final week-end of the summer season. 

Commenting on the diversified character of the field excursions, one 
of the participants remarked as follows: 

“In the pre-war period a multitude of North Americans visited 
Cuba, but were for the most part content to see the sights of the capital. 
Fascinating as Havana can be for the holiday traveller, it is by no means 
the entire Republic. Much that is typical of Cuba has to be sought in 
the countryside. This summer, as the seminar program developed, we 
were able to get a broader view of Cuban life. Rural amusements, folk- 
dancing. music and farm projects are more entertaining than the ‘rum, 
rumba and agitation’ mirrored in a mid-town cabaret. To get the right 
perspective on Havana one must see the capital against the backdrop 
of tropical trees, flowers, fruits and fountains. If occasionally this 
brilliant setting is disturbed by clouds of insects or sheets of rain, one 
comes to understand the delicate nature of the balance between beauty 


and peril of life in the tropics. In country and town, the strong con-’ 
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trasts between light and shadow, plenty and poverty hold true. Havana 
and its hinterland are complementary.” 

A special invitation was tendered to members of the seminar to assist 
at the graduation exercises of the /nstituto Civico Militar, a state school 
for orphan boys and girls located within two hours’ drive from the 
capital. Twenty-four hundred youngsters, ranging in age from six 
to sixteen, receive instruction in this semi-military school. 

The grounds are laid out on the scale of an earthly paradise. Fruits 
and vegetables are cultivated by the orphans in sufficient abundance for 
daily table use. Classes are held in comfortable, well-lighted rooms 
with a broad expanse of blackboard space. Plastic and pictorial arts 
have an important place in the curriculum as have the techniques of 
drawing, building and the operation of machinery. In the course of 
the commencement exercises (which started three hours late), we had 
a chance to admire the talent of Cuban boys and girls in the recitation 
of poetry, dramatic art, and vocal as well as instrumental music. 

As in Peru and Mexico, the social program of The Sign Seminar at 
the University of Havana supplied contacts with the leading people in 
government, diplomacy, medicine, surgery, engineering, law, letters, and 
science. Professors and students alike agreed that one of the highlights 
of this program was the party given in the British Legation by His 
Excellency, Sir George Ogilvie Forbes, Minister of Great Britain to 
Cuba. The latter not only supervised the service of a delicious buffet 
supper, but also provided a show, featuring The Sword of the Spirit, a 
picture of the apostolate of British Chaplains in the war-torn districts 
of London. Most members of the Diplomatic Corps were present at 
this function. Consequently, the North American guests, including 
those from the University of Ottawa in Canada, had the privilege of 
discussing current events with the envoys of the Good Neighbor Repub- 
lics. Another good friend in evidence at this and other receptions was 
Dr. Phillipe Grousset, representative of the National French Committee 
of Liberation. At the banquet which climaxed the visit of Monsignor 
Barry, the table glittered with both U. S. and Cuban uniforms on men 
in the armed services. The Archbishop of Havana, Monsignor Manuel 
Arteaga y Betancourt, was the guest of honor at this affair. 

Throughout the summer, as was remarked by many observers at the 
university and in Cuban social circles, there was apparent in older and 
younger members of the seminar a much more serious attitude toward 
life and work. This, it was thought, was due to the growing intensity of 
the war efforts. the prospect of complete victory for the United Nations 
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and the ambition of every student to play his part nobly in post-war 
reconstruction in the Western Hemisphere. Obviously, the nature of 
the peace, after victory. filled the minds of all professors and students, 
The majority of the seminar members, it can be reported, are not only 
persuaded of the vital need for a continuance of the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy; they believe it should be spiritualized and expanded to embrace 
the “United States of the World.” 


I am not an advocate for frequent changes in laws and constitutions. 
But laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the progress of the 
human mind, as that becomes more developed, more enlightened, as 
new discoveries are made, new truths discovered and manners and 
opinions change; with the change of circumstances, institutions must 
advance also to keep pace with the times. We might as well require a 
man to wear still the coat which fitted him when a boy as civilized 
society to remain ever under the regimen of their barbarous ancestors. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 











SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS CONCERNING 
ANGLO-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


Views of Prime Minister Winston Churchill 


(From an address at Harvard University, published September 7, 1943) 


Tyranny is our foe whatever trapping or disguise it wears, whatever lan- 
guage it speaks, be it external or internal. 

We must forever be on our guard, ever mobilized, ever vigilant, always 
ready to spring at its throat: 

In all this we march together. Not only do we march and strive shoulder 
to shoulder at this moment under the fire of the enemy on the fields of war or 
in the air, but also in those realms of thought which are consecrated to the 
rights and dignity of man. 

At the present time, Mr. President, we have in continual vigorous action 
the British and United States combined Chiefs of Staff Committee which 
works immediately under the President and myself as representatives of 
the British War Cabinet. 

This committee with its elaborate organization of staff officers of every 
grade disposes of all our resources, and in fact it uses British and American 
troops, ships, aircraft, ammunition, just as if they were the resources of a 
single state or nation. When they meet they thrash things out with great 
candor and plain, blunt speech. 


This is a wonderful system. There was nothing like it in the last war. 
There never has been anything like it between two allies. 

But I am here to tell you that whatever form your system of world 
security may take, however the nations are grouped and ranged, whatever 
derogations are made from national sovereignty for the sake of the larger 
synthesis, nothing will work soundly or for long without the united effort 
of the British and American people. 

If we are together nothing is impossible. If we are divided all will fail. 

I therefore preach continually the doctrine of the fraternal association of 
our peoples, not for any purpose of gaining invidious material advantages 
for either of them, not for territorial aggrandizement or the vain pomp of 
earthly domination. but for the sake of service to mankind and for the honor 
that comes to those who faithfully serve great causes. 


Let us rise to the full level of our duty and of our opportunity and let 
us thank God for the spiritual rewards He has granted for all forms of 
valiant and faithful service. 


Governor Thomas Dewey, of New York 


(Extracts from the report of a press conference at Mackinac, Michigan, 
printed September 5, 1943) 


In an interview with correspondents before the Republican conference 
at Mackinac Island, Governor Dewey emphasized his belief that the United 
States must be prepared to undertake new obligations and responsibilities 
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in the community of nations. We must cooperate with other nations to pro- 
mote the wider international exchange of goods and services, to broaden 
access to raw materials, to achieve monetary and economic stability, and 
thus discourage the growth of rampant nationalism and its spawn, economic 
and military aggression. As a further safeguard, we must join with other 
nations to secure the peace of the world, by force if necessary, against any 
future outbreak of international gangsterism. 

It was when he was questioned how he would translate these precepts 
into practical action that the Governor stated his views about the advisabil- 
ity of a continuing British-American military arrangement, and his hope 
that Russia and China might be brought in. 

“We have had a de facto military alliance with Great Britain practically 
ever since the War of 1812.” Mr. Dewey said. “In the two principal cases 
since, when war was made on Britain, we went to her defense.” Governor 
Dewey further expressed the opinion that it would be in the interest of the 
United States to continue the alliance on a more formal basis after the war. 


Ex-President Hoover 


(From an address in Kansas City, October 28, 1943) 


I am one who believes collaboration and cooperation between Britain 
and the United States is the first necessity for peace. But collaboration does 
not mean amalgamation. 


One of the suggestions which has been advanced is some sort of legal 
ties between the United States and Britain. The proposals include common 
citizenship, common currency, free trade, and military alliance. 

Would not such an act at once raise the fears of all other nations that this 
is a step to world mastery by the English-speaking people and thus generate 
organized opposition among the other 90 per cent of the human race? 

Whatever the merits may be it is a divergence from our main purpose, 
which must be unity with all United Nations to victory and to build peace. 


Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to the United States 


(From an address at a meeting of the Academy of Political Science, New 
York City, November 10, 1943) 


I would leave two thoughts only with you. 

The first—and, as you have probably guessed, it arises out of the whole 
of my argument tonight—is that whatever the nations which want peace may 
together decide to do after the war in order to secure it. an indispensable 
part of any such larger plan must be the discovery of a firm basis for 
Anglo-American co-operation. 

And that, I venture to think, is as important for you as it is for us. 
During this past century, we have worked together more often than the 
world realized; more often perhaps than we have always realized ourselves. 
But that largely unconscious co-operation must, I have little doubt, now 
give place to something more definite and deliberate. 

And because I believe that fundamentally we want the same things— 
and that the things we both want are good things—we ought not to find that 
co-operation too difficult. 
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My second thought is this. You remember how Edith Cavell, when she 
was going out to face a German firing party, said that patriotism was not 
enough. We had to have another war before we discovered the full truth 
of those words. Patriotism is a noble quality, but it is not enough. Inde- 
pendence is a generous ideal, but it is not enough. We may believe empire 
or commonwealth to be a beneficent force, but it is not enough. 

We are going to fail again, as we failed in 1918, if, as citizens of a 
tormented and war-wrecked world, we do not bring to its problems a new 
eye. a new mind and a new heart—an eye to see, a mind to understand and 
a heart to claim kinship with all men in all lands. 


Senator Brewster of Maine 


(From a report of a recent address in a debate at “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air,’ New York City) 


Although he pointed out some fields of conflicting interests between 
Britain and the United States, Senator Brewster expressed his agreement 
with Prime Minister Winston Churchill that “the happiness of future 
generations depend upon the fraternal association” of the two nations. 

“Advocates of union, however, render very poor service to their cause in 
seeking to bury our heads in the sands of ignorance or indifference to the 
very real economic problems with which we are faced if capitalism and na- 
tionalism are to survive in any form,” he declared. 


Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Czechoslovak Government 
in exile 
(From a speech on Czechcslovak adherence to the Atlantic Charter, London, 
September 24, 1941) 


The Czechoslovak Government is more than ever convinced that the 
closer cooperation ‘between the British Empire and the United States of 
America becomes, the safer will be the future of those who, today, have 
taken up arms against the common foe. We make bold to express our hope 
that this cooperation will be especially close, efficient, and quick in giving 
all possible assistance to Soviet Russia, whose heroic army and population 
have given, and are giving, the world a shining example of bravery and 
patriotic fervor, the like of which has seldom been recorded in the history 
of humanity’s struggle against evil. 

The Czechoslovak Government promises to the best of their modest abil- 
ity, to cooperate with the two great Western democracies and all the allies 
of Great Britain, and I have the honor of declaring the acceptance of the 
resolution proposed by the British Government. 


The British Liberal Party 


(From a Resolution on International Affairs submitted by the Executive to 
the Assembly of the Party, London, September 4, 1943) 


In particular, the Assembly considers that any effective postwar policy 
must depend upon the closest cooperation between the British Empire, 
Russia, China and the other United Nations and especially with the United 
States. . . . This Assembly demands that H. M. Government shall step 
forward boldly along the path of Anglo-American cooperation for world 
peace and prosperity without regard to vested interests or outworn political 
and economic dogmas. 
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James P. Baxter 3rd 


(From Foreign Policy Reports, October 15, 1943) 


In the present struggle. the complementary nature of British and Ameri- 
can potential is striking. Without the use of British bases we could neither 
defend this hemisphere satisfactorily nor strike home at our foes in Europe 
and Asia. Geography and the other facts of sea and air power have inier- 
woven the defense of Britain and the defense of the Americas. Now that this 
has become so clear, an explicit alliance is safer than an unformulated un- 
derstanding. It will not be safer, however. unless we extend the arrangement 
to include Russia. China. and other powers willing and able to defend the 
peace. 

... What we must seek is a strong United States forming part of a pre- 
ponderance of power ready and willing to curb aggression. For such pre- 
ponderance, British and American participation is indispensable. Further 
than that. however. help from Russia and China and the small powers is as 
necessary for the maintenance of peace hereafter as it is for victory now. 

Weary though we shall be when the war is over, we must carry on, this 
time, not only to establish the bases of just and lasting peace, but to solve 
a host of difficult economic problems that will rise to plague us. These 
must be solved right, or the peace will be built upon sand. Currency 
stabilization, foreign trade. raw materials, air routes. the liquidation of 
lend-lease—these are only a few of the topics demanding wise solutions by 
Britain and America. Clearly something more than the ordinary processes 
of diplomacy is needed. Our nuclear alliance must be implemented in 
peacetime by agencies similar to those which have twice proved themselves 
so indispensable in war. In the Combined Chiefs of Staff organization and 
its related agencies of control we have at hand, ready for transformation to 
peacetime needs, the instruments we seek. 

With these, plus mutual undrstanding and the knowledge that, proud 
and strong though we both are, neither power can safely stand alone, we 
may hope to maintain in peace that close and invincible collaboration which, 
slowly but surely. will crown our arms with victory. 


Commander Kimmins 


(Naval Intelligence Officer of Britain and Commentator of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation) 


It is a wonderful kind of cooperation, starting right from the top with 
General Eisenhower, for whom every British officer and man has the most 
terrific admiration. They will do anything he asks. He is a very great man. 

It was a tremendous thing to see these British and American men going 
in together at Salerno. You see these blokes fighting side by side. you see 
the wounded trading American and British cigarettes. and see them lying 
dead together, and then you come home and hear people saying silly things. 
Jt makes you want to push their heads together. That sort of fighting and 
dying together makes it plain that the men of these nations can sit together 
after the war. 
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CATHOLIC, JEWISH AND PROTESTANT DECLARATION 
ON WORLD PEACE 


The following statement on World Peace, recently issued by religious 
leaders, is so important that we print the text in full. Extended comment 
may be expected in later issues of Wortp AFFAIRs. 


TEXT OF THE DECLARATION 
THe Morar Law Must Govern Worip Orver 


1. The organization of a just peace depends upon practical recognition 
of the fact that not enly individuals but nations, states and international 
society are subject to the sovereignty of God and to the moral law which 
comes from God. 


THe Ricuts or THE INpIviDUAL Must Be AssuRED 
2. The dignity of the human person as the image of God must be set 


forth in all its essential implications in an international declaration of 
rights and be vindicated by the positive action of national governments and 
international organization. States as well as individuals must repudiate 


racial. religious or other discrimination in violation of those rights. 


Tue Ricurs or Oppressep, WEAK OR COLONIAL PEOPLES 
Must Br Prorectep 

3. The rights of all peoples, large and small, subject to the good of 
the organized world community, must be safeguarded within the framework 
of collective security. The progress of undeveloped, colonial or oppressed 
peoples toward political responsibility must be the object of international 
concern, 

Tue Ricuts or Minorities Must Be SEcuRED 

1. National governments and international organization must respect 
and guarantee the rights of ethnic. religious and cultural minorities to 
economic livelihood, to equal opportunity for educational and cultural de- 
velopment, and to political equality. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO MAINTAIN Peace With JusTICE 
Must Be ORGANIZED 

5. An enduring peace requires the organization of international institu- 
tions which will develop a body of international law; guarantee the faithful 
fulfilment of international obligations, and revise them when necessary; 
assure collective security by drastic limitation and continuing control of 
armaments, compulsory arbitration and adjudication of controversies, and 
the use when necessary of adequate sanctions to enforce the law. 


INTERNATIONAL Economic Cooperation Must Bre DeveLorep 
6. International economic collaboration to assist all states to provide an 
adequate standard of living for their citizens must replace the present 
monopoly and exploitation of natural resources by privileged groups and 
states. 
A Just Sociat Orper Wirnin Eacu State Must Be AcHirvep 
7. Since the harmony and well-being of the world community are inti- 
mately bound up with the internal equilibrium and social order of the indi- 
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vidual states. steps must be taken to provide for the security of the family, 
the collaboration of all groups and classes in the interest of the common 
good, a standard of living adequate for self-development and family life, 
decent conditions of work, and participation by labor in decisions affecting 
its welfare. 


Endorsement signed by forty-seven leading Catholics: 

We present for the consideration of all men of good will the foregoing 
postulates of a just peace as embodying the principles of the moral law and 
their prime applications to world problems of our day. To our mind they 
express the minimum requirements of a peace which Christians can endorse 
as fair to all men. They are the foundation on which Catholics in a free 
world can work from deep motives of Christian justice and charity for 
the building of a better social order. 


Endorsement signed by fifty-two leading Protestants: 

In a world troubled to despair by recurring war the Protestant churches 
have been seeking to show how moral and religious convictions should guide 
the relations of natoins. Their conclusions are in many important respects 
similar to those of men of other faiths. In this we rejoice. for world order 
cannot be achieved without the cooperation of all men of good will. We 
appeal to our constituency to give heed to the foregoing proposals enunci- 
ated by Protestants. Catholics and Jews, which must find expression in 
national policies. Beyond these proposals we hold that the ultimate founda- 
tions of peace require spiritual regeneration as emphasized in the Christian 
Gospel. 


Endorsement signed by forty-seven leading Jews: 

The American Synagogue commends to the attention of its own constit- 
uency and to all men of faith the foregoing principles as a guide to thought 
and action in dealing with the grave world problems of our time. These 
seven principles. while they do not exhaust the teachings of the Jewish 
tradition on issues of social relationships, have their sanction in Judaism 
both Biblical and rabbinic. Judaism’s highest goal has ever been “to amend 
the world through the kingdom of God.” The Synagogue therefore calls 
upon its adherents, both as citizens and as Jews, to seek after the implemen- 
tation of these principles. They will thereby act in faithful conformity with 
the moral values of the Jewish religion, and at the same time serve the 
best interests of country and of mankind. 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks. 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in Heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 
EmiLy DICKENSON. 
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THE PLEDGE FOR PEACE 


At a meeting in Washington, November 1]. a group of distinguished 
Americans, headed by Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, took an 
unequivocal stand on the question of the organization of the world for peace. 

Signers of the Pledge already number many well-known persons in the 
fields of law. art. literature. drama. journalism, the Churches and business. 
There are college presidents and professors, radio commentators, editors, 
musicians, in fact nearly every section of American life is represented on 
the list. 

THE PLEDGE FOR PEACE, IN ITS ENTIRETY, FOLLOWS: 

“Mindful that I am a citizen of a great country created 160 years ago 
by the union of thirteen divided and quarrelling colonies; and convinced 
that the world of today holds as much wisdom as did that of the Founding 
Fathers, I declare myself for these propositions: 

“ONE, that to save myself. my children, and my fellow-beings from 
inevitable destruction in future world wars, a world organization shall be 
formed; 

“TWO, that this world organization shall in the beginning consist of 
the United Nations and such neutral countries as may be admitted by them; 

“THREE, that the Axis powers, their allies and their sympathizers, shall 
have the status of territories on probation until the world organization 
shall admit them to membership; 

“FOUR, that no member nation may at any time or for any reason, 
secede from the world organization; 

“FIVE, that each member nation of the world organization shall give up 
forever the sovereign right to commit acts of war against other nations; 

“SIX, that the authority of the world organization shall be made effective 
and irresistible by the establishment of an international police force; 

“SEVEN. that a primary goal of the world organization shall be the 
gradual abolition of economic and political imperialism throughout the 
world, and 

“EIGHT. that it shall be the first duty of the world organization not 
merely to destroy the military power of the Germans and Japanese, but 
to formulate and carry into execution whatever measures may be deemed 
necessary to prevent them from preparing for a third world war of conquest. 

“Solemnly aware that the acceptance of these propositions involves the 
creation in myself of a loyalty to the human race along with, but not con- 
flicting with, my loyalty to my own country. I do hereby set my hand. 
and pledge the allegiance of my heart.” 

In his address as chairman of the meeting at Washington, Justice Rob- 
erts said in conclusion: 

“The fate of humanity, of posterity, is in the hands of us common men 
and women. Our elected representatives do not determine national policy; 
they put it into law as our agents. The national policy is in truth the 
consensus of opinion of the majority of our people. Each of us can con- 
tribute his bit to the creation of sound public opinion and so to sound 
national policy. 

“And so I eagerly take this pledge for peace; first as a declaration to 
my fellow-men of my mind and purpose; secondly, as a reminder to myself 
that I must not forget my duty to play my little part. as an infinitesimal 
bit of the Government of the United States which, in its totality, is ‘We 
the people’ in forming the corporate purpose and will of the nation.” 
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JOINT COMMUNIQUE OF THREE-POWER CONFERENCE 


The conference of Foreign Secretaries of the United States of America. 
Mr. Cordell Hull; of the United Kingdom, Mr. Anthony Eden; and of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. V. M. Molotoff, took place at Moscow from the nineteenth 
to the thirtieth of October, 1943. There were twelve meetings. In addition to 
the Foreign Secretaries, the following took part in the conference: 

For the United States of America: Mr. W. Averell Harriman, Ambassa- 
dor of the United States; Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, United States Army; 
Mr. H. Hackworth, Mr. James C. Dunn and experts. 

For the United Kingdom: Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, Ambassador; Mr. 
William Strang, Lieut. Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay and experts. 

For the Soviet Union: Marshal K. E. Voroshiloff, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union; Mr. A. Y. Vyshinski and Mr. M. Litvinoff, Deputy People’s Com- 
missars for Foreign Affairs; Mr. V. A. Sergeyeff, Deputy People’s Commis- 
sar for Foreign Trade; Maj. Gen. A. A. Gryzloff of the General Staff, Mr. 
G. F. Saksin, senior official for People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
and experts. 

Second only to the importance of hastening the end of the war was 
the recognition by the three Governments that it was essential in their own 
national interests and in the interests of all peace-loving nations to continue 
the present close collaboration and cooperation in the conduct of the war 
into the period following the end of hostilities, and that only in this way 
could peace be maintained and the political, economic and social welfare of 
their peoples fully promoted. 

This conviction is expressed in a declaration in which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment joined during the conference and which was signed by the three 
Foreign Secretaries and the Chinese Ambassador at Moscow on behalf of 
their Governments. 


TEXTS OF THE JOINT FOUR-NATION DECLARATIONS 


The governments of the United States of America, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union and China: 

United in their determination. in accordance with the declaration by 
the United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942. and subsequent declarations, to con- 
tinue hostilities against those Axis powers with which they respectively are 
at war until such powers have laid down their arms on the basis of uncondi- 
tional surrender; 

Conscious of their responsibility to secure the liberation of themselves 
and the peoples allied with them from the menace of aggression; 

Recognizing the necessity of ensuring a rapid and orderly transition 
from war to peace and of establishing and maintaining international peace 
and security with the least diversion of the world’s human and economic 
resources for armaments; 


Jointly declare: f 

1--That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war 
against their respective enemies, will be continued for the organization and 
maintenance of peace and security. 

2—That those of them at war with a common enemy will act together 
in all matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy. 
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3—That they will take all measures deemed by them to be necessary 
to provide against any violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy. 

4—That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general international organization, based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to member- 
ship by all such States, large and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

5—That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security 
pending the re-establishment of law and order and the inauguration of a 
system of general security, they will consult with one another and as 
occasion requires with other members of the United Nations with a view 
to joint action on behalf of the community of nations. 

6—That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ their 
military forces within the territories of other States except for the purposes 
envisaged in this declaration and after joint consultation. 

7—That they will confer and cooperate with one another and with other 
members of the United Nations to bring about a practicable general agree- 
ment with respect to the regulation of armaments in the post-war period. 


DECLARATION REGARDING ITALY 


The Foreign Secretaries of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union have established that their three governments are in com- 
plete agreement that Allied policy toward Italy must be based upon the 
fundamental principle that fascism and all its evil influence and configura- 
tion shall be completely destroyed and that the Italian people shall be given 
every opportunity to establish governmental and other institutions based 
upon democratic principles. 

The Foreign Secretaries of the United States and United Kingdom de- 
clare that the action of their governments from the inception of the invasion 
of Italian territory in so far as paramount military requirements have per- 
mitted, has been based upon this policy. 

In furtherance of this policy in the future the Foreign Secretaries of the 
three governments are agreed that the following measures are important and 
should be put into effect: 

1—It is essential that the Italian Government should be made more 
democratic by inclusion of representatives of those sections of the Italian 
people who have always opposed fascism. 

2—Freedom of speech, of religoius worship, of political belief, of press 
and of public meeting shall be restored in full measure to the Italian people, 
who shall also be entitled to form anti-Fascist political groups. 

3—All institutions and organizations created by the Fascist regime shall 
be suppressed. 

4—All Fascist or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed from the ad- 
ministration and from institutions and organizations of a public character. 

5—AIll political prisoners of the Fascist regime shall be released and 
accorded full amnesty. 

6—Democratic organs of local government shall be created. 

7—Fascist chiefs and army generals known or suspected to be war 
criminals shall be arrested and handed over to justice. 

In making this declaration the three Foreign Secretaries recognize that 
so long as active military operations continue in Italy the time at which 
it is possible to give full effect to the principles stated above will be deter- 
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mined by the Commander-in-Chief on the basis of instructions received 
through the combined chiefs of staff. 

The three governments, parties to this declaration, will, at the request 
of any one of them, consult on this matter. It is further understood that 
nothing in this resolution is to operate against the right of the Italian people 
ultimately to choose their own form of government. 


DECLARATION ON AUSTRIA 


The governments of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America are agreed that Austria, the first free country to 
fall a victim to Hitlerite aggression, shall be liberated from German domi- 
nation. 

They regard the annexation imposed on Austria by Germany on March 
15, 1938, as null and void. They consider themselves as in no way bound 
by any changes effected in Austria since that date. They declare that they 
wish to see re-established a free and independent Austria and thereby open 
the way for the Austrian people themselves. as well as those neighboring 
States which will be faced with similar problems, to find that political and 
economic security which is the only basis for lasting peace. 

Austria is reminded, however, that she has a responsibility, which she 
cannot evade, for participation in the war at the side of Hitlerite Germany, 
and that in the final settlement account will inevitably be taken of her 
own contribution to her liberation. 


STATEMENT ON ATROCITIES 


Signed by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin 


The United Kingdom, the United States and the Soviet Union have re- 
ceived from many quarters evidence of atrocities, massacres and _ cold- 
blooded mass executions which are being perpetrated by Hitlerite forces in 
many of the countries they have overrun and from which they are now 
being steadily expelled. The brutalities of Nazi domination are no new 
thing, and all peoples or territories in their grip have suffered from the 
worst form of government by terror. What is new is that many of these 
territories are now being redeemed by the advancing armies of the liberat- 
ing powers and that in their desperation the recoiling Hitlerites and Huns 
are redoubling their ruthless cruelties. This is now evidenced with particular 
clearness by monstrous crimes on the territory of the Soviet Union which is 
being liberated from Hitlerites and on French and Italian territory. 

Accordingly, the aforesaid three Allied powers, speaking in the interests 
of the thirty-two United Nations, hereby solemnly declare and give full 
warning of their declaration as follows: 

At the time of granting of any armistice to any government which may 
be set up in Germany, those German officers and men and members of the 
Nazi party who have been responsible for or have taken a consenting part 
in the above atrocities, massacres and executions will be sent back to the 
countries in which their abominable deeds were done in order that they 
may be judged and punished according to the laws of these liberated coun- 
tries and of the free governments which will be erected therein. Lists will 
be compiled in all possible detail from all these countries, having regard 
especially to invaded parts of the Soviet Union, to Poland and Czecho- 
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slovakia, to Yugoslavia and Greece, including Crete and other islands; to 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France and Italy. 

Thus, Germans who take part in wholesale shooting of Polish officers or 
in the execution of French, Dutch, Belgian or Norwegian hostages or of 
Cretan peasants, or who have shared in slaughters inflicted on the people 
of Poland or in territories of the Soviet Union which are now being swept 
clear of the enemy. will know they will be brought back to the scene of their 
crimes and judged on the spot by the people they have outraged. Let those 
who have hitherto not imbued their hands with innocent blood beware lest 
they join the ranks of the guilty, for most assuredly the three Allied powers 
will pursue them to the uttermost ends of the earth and will deliver them 
to their accusers in order that justice may be done. 

The above declaration is without prejudice to the case of German crimi- 
nals whose offenses have no particular geographical localization and who 
will be punished by joint decision of the governments of the Allies. 








Books for the Times 











Is Cuina A Democracy? By Creighton Lacy. New York, The John Day 
Company, 1943. 154 pp. $1.50. 


This little book deserves widespread reading. Too few Westerners 
appreciate the deeply rooted democratic elements of Chinese institutions 
and society. We are prone to test democracy by the existence of re- 
sponsible representative government supported by universal suffrage. 

China’s essential democracy comes from her millions who live in 
the tiny self-governing villages, just as her culture and civilization have 
come from below. As Mr. Lacy puts it, “China adopted her demo- 
cratic system milleniums ago, not in a constitutional parliamentary 
government, but in a popular attitude and in a universal spirit.” 

Basically China has always been governed from the bottom rather 
than from the top. Here is a society where the central government ruled 
only indirectly and remotely; where civil service was based on education 
and merit (a truly democratic basis) rather than on birth, influence, or 
wealth; where the idea of responsibility of the government for the wel- 
fare of the people was so deeply rooted that there was always a right 
to overthrow it; where from time immemorial the institution of the 
censorate permitted the people to criticize the government. 

The spirit of democracy is seen today even in war time in the in- 
dustrial cooperatives, the mass education movement, the People’s Politi- 
cal Council which shares control with the Kuomintang; the drafting of 
the proposed permanent constitution. 

With all of this, plus China’s profound respect for the sanctity of 
the individual, Mr. Lacy makes a convincing case for China’s ability 
to assume a responsible place of leadership in a democratic society of 
nations, if the problem of security is properly solved. Only in a world 
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where war is anathema can ideals of culture, peace and democracy such 
as China exemplifies survive. 

The book lacks an index. H. F. MeNair’s significant book, “The 
Real Conflict Between China and Japan” should be included in the 
suggested readings. E. T.. Williams’ “China Yesterday and Today” is 
incorrectly entitled “China Yesterday and Tomorrow.” 


W. M. Geweur. 


A Quest For INTERNATIONAL OrDER. By Jackson H. Ralston. Wash- 
ington, D. C., John Byrne and Company, 1941. 205 pp. $2.00. 


Here is a most refreshing book by a man who has had practical 
experience in international affairs and has ever been independent and 
fearless in his thought and expressions. 

Mr. Ralston’s central theme is that the individual common man is 
both the proper subject and object of all law. He is one of the very 
few students of international law who believes it has been wrongly and 
unjustly interpreted as a law between sovereigns. One may differ 
strongly with certain of his conclusions and recommendations, but pro- 
foundly admire his elevated humanism. Such a book merits respectful 
consideration. 

Puitip MARSHALL Brown. 


CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM. By Henry M. Wriston. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1943. 240 pp. $2.00. 


President Wriston of Brown University has rendered a distinct ser- 
vice to the clearer understanding of our national economic situation, 
comparable to that of Walter Lippmann in the field of foreign policy. 

While the author is avowedly antagonistic to the New Deal, his 
argument is singularly non-partisan and objective. His main thesis is 
in defense of free productive enterprise in a free democratic political 
system. His logic is direct and simple. His style is crystal clear lucidity. 

President Wriston, by his remarkable book, has demonstrated that 
he has the qualities essential to political leadership. Rhode Island could 
not do better by herself or the nation than to send him as a Senator 
to Washington. 

Puttip MarsHaLt Brown. 


THe New Europe. By Bernard Newman. New York, Macmillan. 1943. 

568 pp., index. $3.75. 

We have here a very enlightening yet thoroughly refreshing book- 
a scholarly work dealing with the seething Old World caidron of the 
30’s without a trace of pedantry and written in an informal, highly 
personalized style which will please the general reader and the student 
of contemporary history alike. 

The author knew pre-war Eurcpe intimately and was, for man) 
years, a careful student of conflicts in the danger zones leading to 
catastrophe in 1939. Although he is now in government service, this 
volume was written in an unofficial capacity and benefits greatly from 
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the freedom of expression enjoyed by the private citizen. This is an 
important factor since his penetrating observations. his strictures and 
his personal interpretations in many ways constitute the most important 
parts of this minute diagnosis of trans-Atlantic ills. 

Mr. Newman holds that, if the Four Rooseveltian Freedoms—free- 
dom of speech and of religion, freedom from want and from fear—can, 
in reality, be attained, a new Europe with a brilliant future can be 
erected upon the shambles of the old. This can, he believes, best be 
accomplished by creating Anglo-French, Iberian, Scandinavian, Baltic. 
German, Central European and Balkan federations designed to afford 
economic and social stability and by close cooperation between them, 
the United States and the Soviet Union. If the Germans are to be 
fitted into a new order acceptable to the rest of the world, this can, in 
his opinion, be done through rewriting German textbooks and educating 
the rising generation there along democratic, non-militaristic lines. He 
suggests the liberal use of present refugees and of German-speaking 
teachers from foreign lands following United Nations victory as a means 


of attaining those ends. 
= LOWELL RaGAtTz. 


Tue Union oF Soutu Arrica. By Lewis Sowden. New York, Double- 
day, Doran and Co., 1943. $3.00. 

\ brief but unusually clear presentation of some of the blunders 
and triumphs of the Dutch, Hugenot and English peoples who have 
finally been largely amalgamated into a bilingual Afrikaner. The Brit- 
ish Empire left South Africa dependent and defenseless but the present 
war has transformed it into a part of the British Commonwealth by 
making it dependent and loyal but locally strong in its own right. The 
philosophy of Jan Smuts was derived from a scholarly study of the 
poems of Walt Whitman and study of Botany. It is called holism, the 
desire of each to become a whole, to develop strength and completeness 
and loyalty without dependence and weakness. With this philosophy he 
has battled through a long: period of seemingly almost insurmountable 
political, racial and social conflicts. He stands as a man of vision and of 
unselfish singleness of purpose. always looking to the welfare and the 
independent strength of South Africa without in any way alienating it 
from the other dominions of the British Commonwealth and guarding 
against the possibility of its becoming merely a part of a British Empire 
on which it would be wholly dependent. 

Race problems, color problems, political problems, religious prob- 
lems, economic problems are many and difficult to solve, and also diffi- 
cult to state. The author has done remarkably well in bringing these 
problems into sharp relief and at the same time he has avoided bringing 
to the reader something other than a balanced presentation. 

Homer L. SHanrtz. 


War’s Enp anp Arter; An Informal Discussion of the Problems of a 
Postwar World. By Stuart Chevalier. New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. 337 pp. $2.75. 


War's End and After is described as a primer for tomorrow. It is 
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exactly this, for the author has made every effort to present in a non- 
technical way the principal political, economic, and moral issues which 
he thinks will be involved in the period of peace. The method of presen- 
tation, although unusual, does not lend itself at all times to making the 
book interesting to read. 

At a time somewhat after the Armistice and described by the author 
as the year Nineteen Fortitude, three men engage in a series of conversa- 
tions and in the course of their discussions bring out the middle of the 
road, and moderately rightist and moderately leftist points of view with 
reference to the issues of the times. Unfortunately, the style of the 
author is so evident in the conversation of each of the three that it is 
difficult to carry in mind just which of the three men is speaking. From 
this point of view the reading is at times a bit laborious. 

From the standpoint of a primer the book is valuable in that it 
refers in a general way to the principal documents, policies, and issues 
of the present which are bound to bear on the problems of the future. 
The method of presentation is usually clear and straightforward. It is 
to be regretted that by using a series of conversations for the presenta- 
tion of his material the author has sacrificed the directness, clarity, and 
wealth of information which it is quite evident he possesses. 

ELMER Louis Kayser. 


War AnD Peace Aims OF THE Unitrep NATIoNs, SEPTEMBER 1, 1939- 
DECEMBER 31, 1942. Edited by Louise W. Holborn. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1943. 695 pp., index. $2.50. 

The editor of this volume has dene a discriminating piece of work, 
resulting in a valuable desk book for reading or reference. 

The documents are well arranged, beginning with those issued by 
the United States. Extracts or entire documents dealing with the peace 
aims of the United States follow, each voiced by some responsible offi- 
cial; the Lend-Lease Act and statements of joint committees are in- 
cluded. 

Similar documents fro mthe British Commonwealth come next; then 
from Russia, China and the occupied countries. A calendar of events 
precedes the section for each country. The appendix carries significant 
statements by religious and political groups in Britain and the United 
States. 

Far from being coldly analytical, many of the extracts are vibrant 
with the personality of the speaker and a sense of the urgency of the 
times. 

We hope that the World Peace Foundation will follow this collec- 
tion with later and more definite peace aims, as time brings them out. 


M. S. C. 


EDUCATION AND THE United Nations: A Report of a Joint Commission 
of the Council for Education in World Citizenship and the London 
International Assembly. Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1943. 112 pp. $1.00. 


This document is of the utmost significance and merits thoughtful 
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consideration. It is concerned with two major problems. One, interna- 
tional aid to the educational system of countries occupied by the Axis 
Powers: and two, aid as well as guidance in the reformation of educa- 
tion in the Axis Powers. The first objective may not present serious 
difficulties. The second objective, which primarily is to change the 
whole mentality of the German people, presents immensely complicated 
and delicate problems. While this report shows that these problems are 
clearly understood, it still reveals some confusion concerning the true 
function of education as the highest expression of freedom, and also 
concerning the best means of altering the mentality of the German 
people. 
Puitie MarsHaLt Brown, 


Paris UNDERGROUND. By Etta Shiber. New York. Charles Scribner & 
Sons, 1943. 292 pp. $2.50. 


Mrs. Shiber is not a novelist. Her book is written without any 
finesse. Yet this astounding narrative of two middle-aged women, one 
American, one English, who, trapped in Paris by the invading Nazis. 
were led, at first by circumstances, then by their own eagerness, into 
helping British soldiers escape, is more thrilling than fiction. The 
women were eventually arrested by the German Gestapo, but not until. 
with the aid of a French priest and others in the French “Underground,” 
they had sent some 250 fugitive soldiers out of France. 

Aside from the gripping interest of the narrative it is perhaps well 
that we in America should know what things have been like under 
German rule in that France which has for so long been the symbol 
of freedom and graciousness. 


nm So & 


From Peace to War. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Oberlin. Oberlin Print- 
ing Co., 1942. 189 pp. 


President Wilkins, of Oberlin College, has the happy gift of simple, 
direct speech. Keen logic, humor and wise understanding of youth and 
of the quest for peace give weight to these fourteen talks to the young 
men and women of his college. Written for the most part before Pearl 
Harbor, they are still timely in their interpretation of the freedoms for 
which we are fighting, and why these freedoms are worth our utmost 
efforts for their preservation. 

a 


Economic Union anp DuraBie Peace. By Otto Tod Mallery. Harper. 
1943. 183 pp. $2.00. 


In this littlke volume Mr. Mailery maintains that, “The trade, tariff, 
and colonial policies of the leading industrial nations have been blown 
to bits by another World War. . . . Therefore the time is propitious to 
set up in their place another set of policies and institutions which, after 
trial and error, are likely to work better.” In the light of this conclu- 
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sion, he proposes the establishment of an international “Economic 
Union” based upon the successful Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 
Because of its interest and experience, the United States should assume 
leadership in the establishment and promotion of the Union. Other 
nations should be admitted as rapidly as the common interests of all 
would justify. The primary function of the Union would be to reduce 
tariffs and other trade barriers and eliminate all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in commerce among the members. 

The Union would be under the direction of a “Board of Managers” 
on the plan of the International Labor Organization. The Board. there- 
fore, would be composed of “at least three categories: government, in- 
dustry, labor, and possibly a fourth category, agriculture.” Many ex- 
perts would assist the Board in drafting the recommendations to the 
member nations for adoption. 

A “Bank of Economic Union” is also proposed as a useful agency 
for increasing the volume of goods exchanged and so raising the stand- 
ard of living. 

What of the plan? It has proved of great interest to this reviewer. 
No doubt Mr. Mallery would be very willing to acknowledge the de- 
batable nature of not a few of the points made. But it is a commendable 
attempt to provide now a practical instrument for the adjustment of in- 
ternational economic problems certain to arise following the War. 
Every one interested in a permanent peace should read—better. study 
it. 

DeELos O. KINSMAN. 


THE NEw PuiLosopuy oF Pusiic Dest. By Harold G. Moulton. Wash- 
ington. D. C.. The Brookings Institution, 93 pp. $1.00. 


This book was written to warn the public of the horrible conse- 
quences of government deficit spending. When the reader finishes the 
hook. however, he is still looking for the horrible consequences. 

Mr. Moulton spends most of his time tilting at the economic theories 
which have been developed to justify deficit spending, such as the 
mature economy thesis, the oversavings doctrine, etc. 

If the problem is approached from the positive side, the important 
questions are: Is deficit spending capable of producing full employ- 
ment? And are there any bad economic after-effects from such a 
program? 

As regards the first question, Mr. Moulton admits that war-time 
deficit spending has abolished unemployment and greatly increased out 
national production. But he dismisses this as unimportant. He says: 
“Although precisely the same thing happened in former wars, it appears 
to be assumed by advocates of the new philosophy of debt that some- 
thing definitely unique has been discovered during the present emer- 
gency.” 

This phenomenon of maximum employment anc production as a 
result of deficit spending in war may have seemed unimportant in past 
epochs when private enterprise was generally giving us reasonably full 
employment. But to a generation that went through the Great Depres- 
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sion. this represents a tremendously important discovery. It means that 
with our technological resources at a high level, we can sit down and 
enjoy the prosperity and production which the present state of technol- 
ogy offers; we don’t have to wait until private enterprise—as a condi- 
tion for prosperity in the present—discovers opportunities for new in- 
vestment and still more productive facilities in the future. 

Turning to the second question—whether deficit spending has had 
economic after-effects—Mr. Moulton recites historical instances where a 
rising government debt resulted in serious inflation. Then he checks 
himself with the remark that these historical instances refer to condi- 
tions which no longer exist. Under modern governmental controls he 
tells us that we can have stability despite an indefinitely rising debt. 

He writes that “the moral of all this is that if we are willing to 
apply totalitarian methods of control. inflation might be largely held in 
check. even with a constant increase of the public debt. We should have 
to control wage rates and farm incomes: we should have to regulate 
corporate earnings: we should have to control investment: we should 
have to ration commodities: we should have to control rents; we should 
have to license foreign trade: we should have to supervise, and possibly 
close. the security and commodity markets. Given regimentation of 
virtually every phase of economic life, the process of inflation might be 
held in leash.” 

If from Mr. Moulton’s description of the controls necessary to keep 
inflation in leash. we remove the emotional adjective. “totalitarian,” and 
if we also substitute the colorless word, “regulation.” for the hysterical 
reference to “regimentation.” where is the horror in the fate that is con- 
jured up for us? 

As a matter of fact the controls against inflation are scarcely neces- 
sary under peace-time deficit spending until and unless government 
spending is continued beyond the point of full employment of men and 
of resources. In the present war-time situation we have had to put into 
effect a series of mild inflation controls at an early stage of the spending 
program. While the success of our control efforts has not been perfect. 
we have certainly stopped any tendency to a runaway or disastrous 
inflation. 

Let us consider the present war-time prosperity and the war-time 
inflation and inflation controls. and let us add to it the condition of a 
high output of civilian goods, such as would obtain in peace-time. Let 
us take this whole economic situation, with its advantages and disad- 
vantages, and let every one ask himself whether he prefers to live in such 
a situation or in the financially sound deflation of 1930, 1931, and 1932. 

The machine tool industry has been besieging the WPB to put 
through a lend-lease plan for the retooling of Italy. Evidently on the 
theory that “Paris is worth a mass” and that good solid orders justify 
a change in economic religion, these industrialists have embraced the 
doctrine of government deficit spending. If the rest of the business 
community shows the same good sense, then peace will lose all its terrors. 

BENJAMIN GUINSBURG. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR PEACE. Selections from Papal Documents. Washington 
National Welfare Conference, 1943. -894 pp., with List of Docu- 
ments, bibliography and complete index. $7.50. 


In these wisely selected pronouncements of five Popes, covering sixty- 
five years from Leo XIII to Pius XII, are to be found the guiding prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church in the entire field of human relations. 
They constitute an impressive encyclopedia of references. 

Archbishop Stritch of Chicago, the chairman of the Committee re- 
sponsible for the publication of this valuable volume, observes in the 
preface: “Some may be disappointed in finding that these Statements 
are not detailed specific applications of principles to particular political 
problems of our times. They forget that the Church recognizes and 
defends the independence and sovereignty of the State in its own sphere 
and that the Popes do not enter the domain of statesmen. They are the 
witnesses of religious and moral truth. Peace involves this truth and the 
Popes have spoken within their own sphere, leaving to statesmen to add 
what is purely social, purely political. And yet it must not be under- 
stood that the Popes have merely enunciated abstract moral principles 
which have to do with peace. Courageously they have taught these prin- 
ciples in the languages of the changing experiences of nations and in- 
dividuals. These Statements offer a practical guide for the peace-makers 
who will seek to give the world a lasting and just peace.” 

Anyone who consults this compendious volume will confirm the truth 
of this statement and find a great mine of information concerning the 
attitude of the Catholic Church in every field of human interest. 


Puitiep MARSHALL Brown. 


Democratic IDEALS AND Reatiry. By Halford J. Mackinder. New 
York, Henry Holt, 1942. 208 pp., index. $2.50. 


Here is a unique book. It is a reissue of the book as it first appeared 
in 1919. The ideas upon which that book was based were published 
in outline as far back as 1904, before the world had been agitated by 
either world war. 

It concerns itself with the geographical pivot of history, an idea 
which the Nazis stole and distorted into their so-called “Geopolitics.” 
It shows among other things that the state or dictator ruling Eurasia 
could rule all the sea and air of the world. If we would forge durable 
freedom and peace for the peoples such a ruling force must be fore- 
stalled now. 

“Let us recover possession of ourselves,” says Privy-Counsellor Mac- 
kinder, “Lest we become mere slaves of the world’s geography exploited 
by materialistic organizers.” 

The book is marked by simple smoothness of statement, and un- 
avoidable logic. The conclusions, as reissued in 1942 seem even more 
true, more obvious than they did in 1919. 

M. 


S. C. 
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Japan, A GeEocRAPHICAL View. By Guy Harold Smith and Dorothy 
Good. New York, American Geographical Society, Special Publica- 
tion No, 28, 1943. 98 pp., index and maps. 

This book presents facts about Japan at the outbreak of the present 
war; it is a collection, with its tables and maps, of important data which 
were heretofore widely scattered. It covers not only Japan’s geography 
but her climate, resources, agriculture and other industries. It also 
summarizes her foreign trade and, most timely of all, gives a record of 
her territorial expansion ideas. 

\ six-page list of the references used point the way to students who 


wish to delve further into the records. 
M. S. C. 


THe PILLARS OF SecuRITY AND OrHer War-Time Essays AND Apb- 
pRESSES. By Sir William H. Beveridge. New York, Macmillan Co.. 
1943. 241 pp.. index. $2.50. 

This is a volume of collected articles and addresses by the author of 
the “Beveridge Report” on social security. Most of these chapters are 
variations on the major theme that “war and peace for a democracy are 
indivisible.” with the corollary that “for the Government of British 
democracy, its war job includes planning for peace.” Other articles dis- 
cuss the plight of the Jews under Hitler, Britain’s future population 
trends. and the eugenic aspects of children’s allowances. The book is 
illustrated by cartoons. 


a. 3. 


AMERICAN EXPRESSION ON THE WAR AND THE Peace. New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1943. 326 pp. $1.75. 


Here is a new kind of anthology, made up of articles and extracts 
from very recent periodicals and publications. They concern the war 
and the battle front; also the home front and the peace to come. The 
material selected is choice both in thought and quality of expression, 
the whole being a sort of running commentary on current events. It is 
intended for a text on Expression for use in colleges. 


mm = € 


Viopencia AGRESION Y GuERRA. By Dr. Eduardo Salazar, Peruvian dip- 

lomat and jurist. Santiago de Chile, Ediciones Ercilla, 1943. XXVI. 
370 pp. 

We have in this volume a lucid, comprehensive, and profound analy- 
sis of the fundamental problem of the relation of man to society, the 
state and the world viewed from the detached standpoint of a distin- 
guished scholar of South America. It is singularly objective and dis- 
passionate in its diagnosis and in its proposals for world reorganiza- 
tion. Dr. Salazar’s views are entitled to a much wider consideration than 
is possible in the limited circle of those Americans who read Spanish 
freely and can enjoy his admirable diction. 


P.M. B. 











PAMPHLETS RECEIVED ON POST-WAR PLANNING 


What Are We Fighting For? Symposium conducted by the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Feb. 21-May 2, 1943. 

Business, Free Enterprise and the Organization of Peace. By Walter D. 
Head. New York. Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
1943. 

United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, May 18-June 3, 
1943. Final Act and Section Reports, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1943. For sale by Superintendent of Documents. 
Price 20 cents. 

Financial Considerations in the Postwar World. Sovereignty and World 
Peace. National Policy Reports No. 16. Washington, National Pol- 
icy Committee, 1943. 25 cents. 

Inter-American Progress and Problems. National Policy Reports, No. 
17. Washington, National Policy Committee, 1943. 25 cents. 

A Peace Agenda for the United Nations. Post-War World Committee. 
Washington, D. C., Catholic Association for International Peace. 
1943. 10 cents. 

Collective Security: The Why and How. By Senator Joseph H. Ball. 
America Looks Ahead Series, No. 9. Boston, World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1943. 25 cents. 

War and Peace Aims. Extracts from Statements of United Nations 
Leaders. Special Supplement No. 1 to United Nations Review, Jan. 
1943. United Nations Information Office. N. Y. 25 cents. 

Post-War Migrations, Proposals for an International Agency. \Introduc- 
tion by Paul Van Zeeland. New York, American Jewish Committee. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation. Prepared by Division 
of Liberated Areas, Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, 
1943. 

The Four Freedoms. Compiled by Leisa Bronson and Elaine Exton. A 
Reading List. Washington. Women’s Division, Democratic National 
Committee. October, 1943. 

Organizing Peace; The Role of the United States Senate. Esther Caulkin 
Brunauer, associate in International Education, American Associa- 
tion of University Women. Washington, July, 1943. Mimeographed. 

India and Anglo-American Relations. Report of a Session of the Dallas 
County Agricultural Forum. Minburn, lowa. National Policy Re- 
ports—Number 19. 

America and the Future. By John K. Jessup. Based on studies under- 
taken by a Committee of Time, Life and Fortune. 

What the United Nations Relief Agreement Means to You. By William 
A. Neilson and Raymond Gram Swing. Washington, Food for Free- 
dom, Inc., 1707 H St., D. C. $1.00 per 100. 

How to Win the Peace. A Discussion Outline, with resource material. 
By Samuel S. Wyer and Roy A. Burkhart. Columbus, Ohio. First 
Community Church Nov. 1943. 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis Witeus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 


GERMANS IN THE Conquest OF America. A sixteenth century venture. 
By German Arciniegas. Translated by Angel Flores. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. iv, 217. Illus. Maps. $2.50). 

The interesting and little known story of the attempts by the Fuggers 
and the Welsers to colonize South America; with a brief bibliography 
but no index. 

Sirk Rarsinc 1n CoLtoniaL Mexico. By Woodrow Borah. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 169. Maps. $2.00). 
\ study of the Silk Industry from the standpoint of origin, exten- 

sion, labor. technical processes, and decline and disappearance; well 

documented with notes and an extensive bibliography. 

GreocraPHy OF Latin America. By Fred A. Carlson. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1943. Pp. xxiv, 566. Illus. Maps. Tables. $6.00). 
A revised edition of a 1936 text book; with many references. maps, 

and illustrations. 

SURVEY AND EXCAVATION IN SOUTHERN Ecuapor. By Donald Collier 
and John V. Murra. (Chicago: Field Museum of Natural History, 
1943. Pp. 108. Illus. Maps. $1.50). 

A report on three months’ of field work carried out in the fall and 
winter of 1941 by an expedition sponsored by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; issued in the Anthropological Series as vol. 35 (pub- 
lication 528). 

PueBLo INDIAN EmBrowery. By H. P. Mera. (Santa Fe: Laboratory 
of Anthropology, 1943. Pp. vi, 73. Illus.). 

The origin and developments of a distinctive type of handicraft prac- 
ticed by the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona: issued as Vol. 
IV of the Memoirs of the Laboratory of Anthropology. 


2. NATIONAL PERIOD 


Tue CartBBEaAN LaBporatory OF WorLD Cooperation. By Devere 
{llen. (New York: League for Industrial Democracy, 1943. Pp. 
40. 15 cents). 

A timely survey attempting to show the inter-relationships of living 
standards, economic problems, political difficulties, and international 
relations. 

Tue Story oF THE Americas. The discovery, settlement and develop- 
ment of the New World. By Leland Dewitt Baldwin. (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1943. Pp. x, 720. Maps. $3.50). 

A timely, popular, and impressionistic synthesis of hemisphere his- 
tory; written for the general reader, with few footnotes and no bibli- 
ography. 
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THe TrutH ABpout Sucar in Cuba. By Antonio Barro y Segura. (Ha- 
vana: Ucar, Garcia, y Cia., 1943. Pp. 45). 

An answer to a pamphlet by Dr. Portell Vila which urged Cuba to 
abandon her sugar economy and substitute some other type. 

Rio GranpE TO Care Horn. By Carleton Beals. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1943. Pp. iv, 377, Map. $3.50). 

Another Beals book, timely and penetrating but repetitious of for- 
mer writings. 

THE CoopERATIVE MOVEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA; its significance in 
Hemisphere Solidarity. By A. Fabra Ribas. (Albuquerque: The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. vi. 62). 

A translated study by a Spaniard of the development of cooperatives 
in Latin America. 

Meet Mr. Cucat. Bringing Latin America to you in music and 
rhythms. By Xavier Cugat. Dance illustrations by Raul and Eva 
Reyes. (New York: Irving Berlin, Inc., 1943. Pp. 89. Illus.). 
Nineteen Rumbas, Boleros, Tangos, and Congas selected by Cugat, 

together with his incomparable drawings; with words in Spanish and 

English. 

How THE Cuurcu Grows IN Brazit. By J. Merle Davis. (New York: 
International Missionary Council, 1943. Pp. 167, Maps. $1.00). 
The development and growth of the Evangelical Church in Brazil; 

with an appendix entitled “Statistics on Protestant Christianity in Bra- 

zil.” 

Latin America. A source book of instructional materials. By Eleanor 
C. Delaney. (New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
1943. Pp. x. 67. Maps. 60 cents). 

An incomplete but helpful guide to “help to orient the teacher to the 
problems involved, the materials available, and the wide opportunities 
presented for worthwhile learning experiences” in teaching Latin Ameri- 
can civilization to children. 

REINSURANCE Laws oF SourH AMERICA AND Mexico. By William F. 
Delaney. (New York: Insurance Society of New York, 1943. Pp. 
54). 

A documented study of the Laws of the Latin America countries 
insofar as they affect reinsurance by United States companies; classified 
by individual States. 

EcoNOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE CARIBBEAN. (New York: Latin American 
Economic Institute, 1943. Pp. 60. 75 cents). 

Fourteen speeches, addresses, and abstracts of papers read before a 
joint meeting of the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom and the Latin Economic Institute of New York, on May 1. 1943. 
SpanisH Texts OF THREE Dance DraMAs FROM MEXICAN VILLAGES. 

Collected by Frances Gillmor. (Tucson: University of Arizona, 1943. 

Pp. 83. 75 cents). 

Three dances, with Spanish words, given on fiesta days in small 
Mexican towns; issued as Humanities Bulletin No. 4. 

THe Dance Dramas or Mexican VILLAGEs. By Frances Gillmor. 
(Tucson: University of Arizona, 1945. Pp. 28. Illus. 25 cents). 

An understanding discussion presented as Humanities Bulletin No. 5. 
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He. MEN AND REsouRCES IN THE Mipp_e Rio GranveE VALLey. By Allen GC. 
Harper, Andrew R. Cordova, and Kalervo Oberg. ( Albuquerque: 
hs University of New Mexico Press, 1943. Pp. x, 156. Illus. Maps. 
ton $2.25). : . . : = . 
An all-embracing study of Indian, Spanish, and United States ele- 


ments and their relationships in a small geographical area of the United 





i“ States. 
. TWELVE SPANISH-AMERICAN Poets. An Anthology. Edited by H. R. 
The Hays. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 336. 
$3.50). 
Selections in both Spanish and English from poets of Mexico, Cuba, 
7 Colombia, Venezuela. Peru, Ecuador, Chile, and Argentina; with an his- 
torical introduction, and biography and critical notes for each author. 
nd Lasor Propiems 1N Boxivia. Report of the joint Bolivian-United 
wa States Labor Commission. (Montreal: International Labor Office, 
1943. Pp. vi. 48. Illus. 50 cents). 
at, An excellent detailed report in Spanish and English of the results 


ind of the investigations in February and March, 1943 of labor conditions 
in Bolivia. 


rk: Mexican Art Topay. (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
‘}. 1943. Illus.). 
ti A collection of three hundred and seven paintings, together with a 
wai discussion of Mexican Art, which answers the question: “What are 
Mexican Painters doing today?” 

“a Murats. By Candido Portinari in the Hispanic Foundation of the 
ty, Library of Congress. (Washington: Library of Congress, 1943. Pp. 
32, Illus.). 
on A brief sketch of the artist’s life and works, with a bibliography. 

s Seeps. Selections from the work of Constancio C. Vigil. (Forrest Hills: 
™ Las Americas Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. 64. Illus.). 

. Twenty-five brief selections in English from the Uruguayan poet, 
F. novelist, and philosopher, born in 1876. 


is INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1942. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. (New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. x, 252. Maps. Ta- 

- bles. $3.00). 

ed The second annual survey symposium dealing with political, diplo- 
matic, economic, cultural, and social affairs in the Americas. including 

- Canada. 


a 3. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


COMMERCIAL Po.icies AND TRADE RELATIONS OF EUROPEAN PossEs- 
SIONS IN THE CARIBBEAN AREA. (Washington: U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, Report No. 51, Second Series, 1943. Pp. ix, 324. Maps). 

A detailed statement on recent developments, with special reference 

ll to trade with the United States. 





4. ADULT FICTION 


THe Horse anp His SHapow. A novel by Enrique Amorim. Trans- 
lated by Lt. Richard L. O'Connell and James Graham Lujan. (New 
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York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. xii, 252, $2.50). 

A novel about gaucho life on the plains of Uruguay, and particularly 
about a horse named “Don Juan.” 
WHITE Suore oF Ouinpa. By Sylvia Ledo. (New York: The Vanguard 

Press, 1943. Pp. iv, 246. $2.50). 

A tender, romantic story of Brazilian fisher folk of Olinda, by a 
Brazilian woman living in Richmond, Virginia. 


5. CHILDREN’S STORIES 


SILVER SADDLEs. By Covelle Newcomb. Illustrated by Addison Bur- 
bank. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1943. Pp. x, 262. Illus. 
$2.25). 

The story of a boy and his horse and their adventurous ride for a 
week through Mexico; excellently illustrated. 


6. SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 


IRACEMA. By José de Alencar. With preface, exercises, and vocabu- 
lary by D. da Cruz. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1943. Pp. 
xii, 145. $1.80). 

A portuguese reader in the form of an Indian romance of colonial 
Brazil, by a Brazilian author born in 1829. 

An Easy Way TO SPANISH FLUENCY. By Estefania D. de Chavez. ‘(Los 
Angeles: Case Colima, 1943. Pp. xviii, 232. $2.25). 

A Spanish grammar and reader “written for those students who al- 
ready have a knowledge of Spanish and wish to repeat constantly the 
words they have learned in order to remember them well.” 

Curso PrAcTico DE EspaANOL PARA PRINCIPIANTES. By G. Cherubini 
and Vista Condon. (Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1943. 
Pp. xxxii, 341. Illus. Maps). 

The third edition of a Spanish text book combining “the best fea- 
tures of the various methods of teaching a modern language.” 

SPANISH GRAMMAR. By George Irving Dale and Thomas G. Burgin. 
(New York: The Ronald Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 251. Maps. $1.75). 
A text to provide the beginning student with a basic training in 

grammar and to give him some knowledge of Spanish-American life. 

BRAZILIAN PorRTUGUESE SELF Taucut. By Francisco [barra and Arthur 
Coelho. (New York: Random House. Pp. xxx, 405. Illus. $2.50). 
A clear, concise, and sensible grammar for the beginner of the 

Brazilian language. 

Ext Camino Reat. Understanding our Spanish-Speaking Neighbors. 
By Edith Moore Jarrett. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., Book 2, 
1943. Illus. Maps. $1.96). 

The second volume (second year) grammar and reader, taking the 
student on a tour of Latin America; excellently illustrated and _pre- 
sented. 











Notes 








Sap In 1866 

[ want to see, as | told you before, England in real alliance with 
Russia and the United States—and if China were a strong and regu- 
lar Power (as it may be some day) I say the alliance should be quad- 
ruple!——CHARLEs VILLIERS to Madame Olga Novikoff (1866). 


CuurcH LEADERS SPURRING PUBLIC OPINION 

The Christian Mission on World Order, in a united effort of the 
Protestant churches to establish a basis for a durable and just peace, 
sent some ninety-three speakers from twenty states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Canada to tour the country in November. They discussed 
with many local churches and their leaders methods of developing a 
body of public opinion which will be sure to back the idea of American 
participation in establishing and maintaining world order after the 
present war. 


AMERICAN JEWS 

In summarizing facts about Jews in the United States. World Al- 
liance News Letter hopes to further understanding and cooperation in 
this country. Among other facts it states that Americans of Jewish 
descent today probably total roughly five million, or 3.7 per cent of 
the population. Nevertheless American Jewry, even before the war, 
accounted for more than 30 per cent of the Jews (roughly 16 million) 
in all countries. Only the Jewish population of Poland and the U.S.S.R.. 
with 3 million each, compared in size. Today, after Hitler’s decimation 
of European Jewry, nearly two-fifths of those remaining belong to the 
American community. 


Rep Cross Must Give More Arp 

The American Red Cross, says Richard F. Allen. in charge of in- 
sular and foreign operations, will need to send out more in the way 
of clothing and supplies as conquered countries are liberated. Most sup- 
plies today are going to Russia, which at first wished only medical con- 
tributions, but now needs clothing, especially for children. Supplies are 
also going to prison camps, clubs and centers for soldiers and to occu- 
pied countries, in spite of the blockade. 


AMERICAN LEGION CALLS FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

International cooperation has been voted as the foreign policy of the 
American Legion. The form of that cooperation, the Legion declared, 
should be left to the developments of time and events. 
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Man a “Deep Air FisH”™ 

The proximity of nations and the future of international air travel 
were graphically demonstrated recently by a geographical exhibit at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City. The displays also showed 
the enormous possibilities of passenger express airline service in the 
other Americas. The exhibit was called “Airways to Peace” and was 
designed to explain in sequence the basic factors of geography from the 
viewpoint that “man is a deep air fish.” The knowledge and practice of 
this understanding, it was felt by the organizers of the exhibit, would 
enable the democracies to win the war and then make an effective peace. 


U. S. ConcREssMEN GUESTS IN CANADA 

At a meeting of the Empire Parliamentary Association in Toronto 
last June, several members of the United States Senate, headed by Sen- 
ator Connally, and a delegation from the House of Representatives, 
headed by Congressman Bloom, were in attendance as guests of the 
Canadian Parliament. 


Liprary Alps TO WaR-WEARY READERS 

The New York Public Library and its branches report that in order 
to satisfy the demands of its adult readers it has devoted space in its 
monthly leaflet to “Books not about the war.” Displays of such books 
are made on racks in some libraries and seem to fill a public need for 
mental relaxation. 


COLLEGE TRAINING OF FOREIGNERS FOR REHABILITATION WORK 

Plans for the immediate training in American colleges, universities 
and technical schools of a considerable number of persons from the 
occupied countries, to prepare them to work in specific fields of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation in their own lands, have been approved 
by educational leaders of the United States and representatives of 
foreign lands. 


EXCLUSION OF CHINESE REPEALED 

The United States Congress voted in late fall to repeal the Chinese 
Exclusion Act, which has been a stumbling block in Chinese-American 
good feeling. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT FOR CHINA 

Speaking to the third People’s Political Council of China in Sep- 
tember, President Chiang Kai-shek renewed his statement of hope for a 
permanent constitution for China as soon as possible. He said the 
drafting of a permanent constitution is a great responsibility that admits 
of no slovenliness despite the need for hastening its progress. Efforts 
must be accelerated to overcome the obstacles in the way. It is my ar- 
dent hope that all members of the People’s Political Council will help 
direct various representative bodies of the people in the work of pro- 
moting local self-government so that true constitutionalism may begin 
as soon as victory is won. 
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A CourT FoR Wark CRIMES 

During the past year all the United Nations except Russia and China 
have named representatives to a Commission to investigate war crimes. 
Dr. Jan Maarten de Moor, Judge of the Rotterdam District Court, has 
been appointed by Queen Wilhelmina for the Netherlands. Dr. de Moor 
expresses the hope that the post-war investigation commission’s work 
will lead to the creation of a permanent court of international criminal 
justice with full jurisdictional powers. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE DEFINED 

According to World Government News, published by “World Fed- 
eralists,” this difference between an international army (which is the 
agent of an alliance or a league and which operates against nations 
only) and an international police force (which is agent of the govern- 
ment of a federation of nations and operates against individuals only) 
is no mere pedants’ word-quibble. It is rather a fundamental difference 
between the two major suggestions now under discussion as solutions to 
the war problem—alliance-leaguism and international government. It 
is a difference Americans must come to understand. 


PLANNING FOR RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

Signatures in behalf of forty-four nations of the United Nations were 
affixed, on November 9, to an agreement establishing an Administration, 
with a Policy-making Council to plan and carry out relief for war-torn 
areas of the world as soon as possible. 

Sessions of the Council began the following day in Atlantic City. 


RELIEF SECRETARIAT PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES 

The United States delegation to the meeting establishing the Relief 
Administration, offered, and the conference accepted, a Secretariat to 
be headed by Warren Kelchner, chief of the Division of International 
Conferences of the State Department. The Secretariat consists of experts 
in various fields who have been preparing the plans for the conference 
for many months. 


Tue Americas WAR ON MALARIA 

Sixteen other American republics are joining the United States in a 
concerted program to eliminate Malaria. Draining swamps, providing 
hospital and health centers in various localities and producing much 
more quinine than at present at among the methods employed in this 
fight against an ancient scourge. Dr. Eduard Cattele, a Brazilian expert, 
recently stated that once malaria is exterminated the Amazon valley 
might well become the world’s granary. 


LaTIN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS 

Fifteen Latin Americans have won Guggenheim fellowships in the 
fourteenth annual competition to study in United States schools and 
colleges. Two of the fellowships were granted to artists, two to econo- 
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mists, two to historians, one to a mathematician, one to a poet, and 
seven to biologists. Three of the winners are Mexicans, four are citizens 
of Argentina, two each are nationals of Brazil, Chile and Cuba, one is a 
Peruvian and another a Puerto Rican. The stipend is usually $2,000 
plus traveling expenses to and from the United States. 


MONUMENT TO THE INVENTOR OF THE TELEGRAPH 

Chilean telegraph operators are responsible for a movement to com- 
memorate the first centenary of the telegraph next May 24 by the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument in Washington to the North American 
inventor, Samuel F. B. Morse. The whole enterprise is to be planned 
and carried out by telegraph operators in all the Americas. 


PHILIPPINE Post-WaR PLANNING 

President Quezon of the Philippine Islands, now in Washington, is- 
sued on September 15, an Executive order creating a post-war planning 
board. Its functions are to study and recommend plans for relief, re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of the Philippines after the Japanese are 
driven out. The Board is also to study trade possibilities, security and 
in general to prepare the ground for the reoccupation of the homeland 
after the war. 


Unitep States ExTENDs QUEzON’s TERM OF OFFICE 

The tenure of office of President Quezon and of Vice-President 
Osmena of the Philippine Government-in-exile was extended by a resolu- 
tion of the United States Congress in November. Under normal circum- 
stances President Quezon, who has held the office for the eight years 
specified by the Philippine regulations, would not be eligible for re- 
election. Under the circumstances, however, that law is suspended for 
the duration of the war. 


HoLuianp’s Post-War SociaL Security PLANs 

Holland’s own “Beveridge Plan” is already in the making for the 
purpose of restoring the country’s pre-war prominence in the field of 
social legislation as quickly as possible after the Germans have been 
expelled, according to Dr. Arie A. van Rhijn, President of the Financial 
Control Board of the Netherlands Government and former Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 


APPEAL TO FORMER EXCHANGE STUDENTS 

The Director of the Institute of International Education, after a 
conference with former Governor Lehman, then Director of the United 
States Office of Foreign Relief, issued a questionnaire to all former 
American exchange students to discover which of them could undertake 
to serve in one of the occupied countries. Upon the basis of the returns 
this unusual reservoir of personnel was placed at the disposal of Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s organization and of the Red Cross. Some are already 
in training for service in the countries that will be occupied by our 
troops. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

Modeled somewhat on the lines of the International Labor Office is 
the plan for an international educational organization as proposed by 
Dean Grayson N. Refauver of the Stanford University School of Edu- 
cation. Preceded by a temporary international commission to be set up 
immediately, he suggests that the permanent organization “provide lead- 
ership in getting educational institutions to emphasize problems and 
materials which relate to the life and culture of different countries, in- 
terdependence of nations and citizenship in the world community; prob- 
lems of post-war adjustment and reconstruction, and democratic theory 
and practice.” 


CHAIR OF AMERICAN History AT CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 

A gift of $200,000 has been made to Cambridge University by the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press to found a chair of Ameri- 
can History and Institutions in that British University. 


InpiA’s New Census 

The population in India is reported by the British Information 
Services to have increased in ten years more than 50,000,000. The 
urban population is today approximately one-seventh of the rural figure. 
Literacy in India has increased since 1931, 70 per cent. 


An AUSTRALIAN SUGGESTION FOR AN EMPIRE COUNCIL 

Prime Minister John Curtin of Australia made in September a pro- 
posal for a new approach to the post-war Empire Government. He 
visualizes an Empire Council similar to the present Pacific War Council. 
This should be a permanent body with regular meetings. These meet- 
ings should on occasion be held in Ottawa, Canberra, Pretoria and 
Wellington as well as London. The Council should have a permanent 
secretariat of men as expert in the problems of peace as are those who 
are now the experts in the problems of war; they should be able-to 
advise both the Empire and the United Nations. 


METROPOLITAN SERGIUS INSTALLED IN Moscow 

In a brilliantly illuminated cathedral filled with 3,000 persons the 
new Patriarch of All Russia, Metropolitan Sergius, was, on September 
12, officially installed in the office that, except for a brief period after 
1917, had been unoccupied since the death of Patriarch Adrian 250 
years ago. 


British Post-War AVIATION PLANS 

During the last year at least a dozen blueprints of tentative plans 
for British civil aviation after the war have been advanced. While the 
proposals obviously vary, the most encouraging aspect about them is the 
common undertone that cooperation between nations must replace un- 
restrained competition if frictions capable of eausing other wars are not 
to be set up. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN RECIPROCAL INFORMATION 


Speakers sent between the United States and England to enlighten 
each regarding customs and ideas in the other country are expected to 
lay a groundwork for permanent good will. One of the American 
speakers says the interest in Britain today “is far more sophisticated 
than it was even a year ago. . . . Specifically, Britain wants to know 
about our schools, our hospitals, our system of social services, of agri- 
cultural rehabilitation and our conservation.” It is suggested that simi- 
lar services be instituted with other parts of the British Commonwealth, 


Tri-PowEeR PARLEY Movinc To LoNDON 


London, as the halfway house between Washington and Moscow, 
now becomes the coordinating center of the United Nations. In effect, 
the three-power conference is not breaking up at all; it is merely chang- 
ing its personnel from three Foreign Secretaries to their delegates and 
is moving to London where it will be set up on a more or less perma- 
nent basis as the Allied political commission. 


Detroit INSTITUTE ON PEACE PROBLEMS 

Outstanding among the many Institutes and Forums to study and 
discuss peace and its problems was that held at Detroit, October 15-16, 
This Institute was initiated by a Detroit Committee for the Study of the 


Organization of Peace. It was sponsored by a number of national as 
well as local organizations, religious, social and educational. 


THomas MANN ON THE Hope OF THE FUTURE 

Speaking lately in the Library of Congress, Washington, Mr. Thomas 
Mann, winner of the 1929 Nobel Prize for literature, now an exile from 
Germany, said on the topic “The War and the Future” that the outlines 
of the future are already taking shape. Certain aspects of Communism, 
fear of which he described as childish, plus a re-establishment of the 
demands of religion and Christianity will form the mold of the coming 
world. 

The author also asserted “one must hope that Germany will find its 
way back to the old, real Germany,” citing recent student and faculty 
uprisings against national socialism as proof that a sound core remains 
in the country on which to build the future. 





The Sum of the Matter 
After the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after 
the family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens. 
—From “The Great Learning,” by Confucius. 
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